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An Outline of its History and Development 
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present day is written in an exceptionally 
clear and concise manner, readily under- 
stood and enjoyed by all students. 
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CZECH MUSIC 


We are glad to be able to announce that we are now sole agents 
for Great Britain, the Commonwealth, and the United States of 
America, for ARTIA, the Czechoslovak Overseas Cultural Organiza- 
tion. Stocks of many items have been obtained, and inquiries are 
invited for all modern and classical Czech music. Catalogues and lists 
are being prepared and will be sent as soon as‘ready if you will let us 
know that you would like to receive them. 


Included in the Agency are the works of 


SMETANA JANACEK MARTINU 


the series of Classical Czech music 
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We also have pleasure in announcing the conclusion of an agree- 
ment with KULTURA, covering Great Britain, the Commonwealth, 
the United States, France and Western Germany for all Hungarian 
music and books on music. This agency includes some early works of 
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BARTOK and KODALY 
as well as all contemporary Hungarian music. Until lists and full 
details are ready we shall be very glad to answer inquiries. 
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sentatives from the Royal Musical Association and Oxford University Press 
together with the present Editor, Eric Blom, and others. 


MAURICE GREENE AND THE NATIONAL 
ANTHEM 


By Tuurston Dart 


In his recent book on ‘ God Save the Queen!’ Dr. Percy Scholes 
has pointed out that the first recorded appearance of the tune is in 
the song-book ‘ Thesaurus Musicus’, published during 1744; both 
the words and the music are there anonymous. In October 1745 it 
was printed again, in ‘The Gentleman’s Magazine’, and it 
reappeared later in the same year in the second edition of ‘ Thesaurus 
Musicus.’ In each of these publications the song occupied a single 
page, printed from an engraved plate, but the three versions of the 
National Anthem are not independent. Thus, the plate used for 
‘The Gentleman’s Magazine’ was copied from ‘ Thesaurus 
Musicus *—with an inadvertent error or two, and almost certainly 
without the publisher’s permission. Perhaps because of such piracy, 
the publisher of ‘ Thesaurus Musicus’ made a new plate for this 
page of the second edition of his book, even though the rest of the 
book was printed from the plates of the first edition. Still another 
version of the tune is given in Arne’s setting (British Museum Add. 
MS 29,466), used for the earliest recorded public performance of 
the National Anthem at Drury Lane Theatre, on 28 September 1745. 

Of these four differing versions, all dating from 1744-45, the one 
sung to-day corresponds most closely with that given in the second 
edition of ‘ Thesaurus Musicus’*. But which of them is historically 
the most correct? John Simpson, the publisher of the ‘ Thesaurus ’, 
learned his trade as an employee of Elizabeth Hare, widow of John 
Walsh’s former partner. In 1734 Simpson set up in business on his 
own account, as a publisher of single-sheet songs; properly speaking, 
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his ‘ Thesaurus Musicus ’ ought not to be considered as a book in its 
own right, for it is merely an ad hoc collection of these songs, printed 
from a miscellaneous stock of plates built up during Simpson’s ten 
years’ trading as an independent publisher, and including some that 
he seems to have inherited from Walsh and Hare. From the 
topicality of certain songs and the differing styles and features of 
engraving apparent in their plates, two clear conclusions can be 
drawn. First, certain of the plates must originally have been made 
as much as twenty or thirty years before the publication of 
* Thesaurus’ in 1744; secondly, some of them were substantially 
retouched before they were used for this particular book. 

There is a reproduction of the relevant page of ‘ Thesaurus 
Musicus ’ (p. 22 of the first edition, from the British Museum copy) 
facing p. 9 of Dr. Scholes’s book; I have also looked at the very 
fine copy in the Rowe Music Library (King’s College, Cambridge) 
and at another copy that once belonged to Dr. Cummings and is now 
in the library of Mr. Henry Davis. A close examination of these three 
copies reveals an important fact that seems hitherto to have been 
overlooked. The plate of ‘ God save the King’ is one of those that 
was touched up before it was used for the book of 1744; important 
alterations to the music were made not only in the tune, but also in 
the transposed version for “‘ flute ” at the foot of the page, and in the 
bass. The 1744 version of the tune, in fact, is not by any means the 
version originally engraved on the plate. The Rowe copy has a 
particularly fine impression of this page, showing many traces of 
the notes that were altered or erased (erasures, faulty tail-lengths to 
notes, etc.). The earlier state of the tune and its bass can be recon- 
structed from these traces, with a great degree of certainty: 


‘ 


RECONSTRUCTED ORIGINAL ENGRAVING OF ‘GOD SAVE THE KING’ 


It will be seen from Dr. Scholes’s book that, save for the grace- 
notes and the last two notes of all, this version of the tune is identical 
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with Arne’s, which thus acquires new and unsuspected authority. 
Moreover, the opening phrase now corresponds exactly with the 
supposed ‘‘ quotation ” from the National Anthem given in Purcell’s 
catch ‘ Since the Duke is return’d’ (see Scholes, p. 71). 

How can the original date of engraving of this plate be deter- 
mined? First, from the transposed version of the tune, which has 
been put up a seventh, to suit not the transverse flute but the 
recorder. Such transpositions were a regular feature of single-sheet 
songs, but in England the recorder went out of fashion fairly rapidly 
during the 1730s in favour of the “‘ new ” French transverse flute. A 
date of engraving in the later 1730s is thus distinctly more probable 
than a date in the early 1740s. Moreover, the characteristic letter- 
forms used by the various engravers whose work is included in the 
‘ Thesaurus’ enable the plates they made to be identified. For 
instance, the characteristic forms of clefs and letters used by the man 
who engraved ‘ God save the King ’ are also found on pp. 47 and 64. 
Of these, only p. 64 has exactly the same style and layout as ‘ God 
save the King ’ itself; this page contains a song called ‘ The Fly’ by 
‘* Dr. Greene ’’, to words by Mr. Bourn. Here the engraver has 
used square-cut capitals for F and T: for ‘ God save the King’ he 
has used more flowing ones, and on p. 47 both forms appear side by 
side. Which of the two forms of these letters can be considered the 
earlier? The general development of letter-forms in English music- 
engraving of the eighteenth century is demonstrably towards a more 
flowing style, and it would seem probable therefore that the plate 
for ‘ God save the King ’ was made later than the one for * The Fly ’. 
lo date ‘ The Fly’ precisely is not easy; there are three single-sheet 
copies of it in the British Museum, and the earliest of these (class- 
mark G.316.d. [55]) is thought to be c. 1735. Greene was elected to 
the Chair of Music at Cambridge in 1730, and the Degree of Doctor 
of Music was conferred on him at that time. Thus the plate used for 
‘ The Fly’ in ‘ Thesaurus Musicus ’ cannot possibly have been made 
earlier than 1730; and the nature of the song itself—very much a 
tune of the town—suggests that it is unlikely to have been published 
before Greene’s move to London in 1735, when he was appointed 
Master of the Royal Band. 

These considerations in their turn all suggest that some time 
between 1735 and 1740 would seem the most probable date for the 
original engraving of the plate containing ‘God save the King’ 
Furthermore, in an excellent essay on Maurice Greene in the 
*R. C. M. Magazine’ for December 1955, Miss Elizabeth Cole has 
drawn attention to a new document relating to the history of the 
National Anthem: a letter, published in 1738 in the periodical 
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‘Common Sense ’, proposing that the English should have a national 
song, written by an Englishman: 

The Swiss have a tune which when play’d inspires them with 
such a love of their Country, that they run Home as fast as they can. 
Could such a Tune be compos’d here, it would then indeed be worth 
the Nation’s while to pay the piper. I would therefore most earnestly 
recommend it to the learned Doctor Greene to turn his Thoughts 
that Way. It is not from the least Distrust of Mr. Handel’s ability 
that I address myself preferably to Doctor Greene; but Mr. Handel 
having the Advantage to be by Birth a German, might probably, 
even without intending it, mix some Modulations in his Composition, 
which might give a German tendency to the Mind, and therefore 
greatly lessen the National Benefit. 

In the light of this letter, and the present discussion of the date 
of engraving of the plate containing the National Anthem, can a 
case be made for ascribing to Dr. Greene the form of the tune, bass 
and words followed by Simpson’s engraver, apparently in the later 
1730s? Dr. Scholes has assembled considerable evidence to show 
that the words of the Jacobite form of ‘ God save the King’ can be 
traced back to the years 1688-1701; and the “ quotation ’’—if 
indeed it is one—in Purcell’s catch suggests that at least the opening 
notes of the tune go back to the same period. Greene’s share in the 
history of the National Anthem, therefore, must probably be limited 
to the revision of a current tune, adding a bass to it and devising new 
and more loyal verses to replace those associated with it earlier. If 
this was all that he did, it might well account for the absence of his 
name from the plate in question. Elsewhere in the ‘ Thesaurus ’ 
composers’ names usually appear, but only when they have written 
the tunes themselves. Since the tune had apparently been in circu- 
lation in some form or other for many decades before Simpson’s 
plate of it was made, Greene would have been foolish to claim the 
tune as his, especially since its original words were highly treasonable 
and he held a royal appointment at the time. Moreover, if Mr. 
Bourn or some other literary acquaintance of Greene’s had written 
the words, we might reasonably expect to find his name somewhere 
on the plate, in accordance with contemporary custom. But the 
verses themselves are very amateurish, in spite of the fact that this 
was an age when poets were as common as cockroaches. If they 
were actually written by an amateur—for instance, by Greene 
their lack of distinction, like their anonymity, might be explained. 
Certainly Greene’s declining musical reputation would hardly have 
been enhanced by a public acknowledgement of his ability to write 
indifferent verse. 


lhe evidence for Greene’s possible share in the shaping of the 
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tune and the words is admittedly of the most fragile kind; but, even 
if we allow the possibility, the alterations made to the plate before 
it was used for the 1744 edition of ‘ Thesaurus Musicus’ still remain 
rather strange. These alterations affect both the tune and its bass; 
but a few minutes spent in studying them convinces one that the 
changes in the tune were made first, and that some of the changes in 
the bass are necessary consequences of this revision, the others being 
associated with places where the tune has not been changed at all. 
Analysis must therefore focus first on the tune. The original form 
of the tune is very strongly built, but the characteristic features of 
its construction recall the age of Purcell, not that of Handel. This 
can be best illustrated by comparing both forms of it with the opening 
bars of the Minuet from Purcell’s first keyboard suite, which (as 
Dr. Scholes has pointed out) has certain striking resemblances to the 
National Anthem: 


Purcell Minuet, opening phrase: 


| agen aie ee ee eee ieee sins 


‘God save the King’, original engraving: 
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‘God save the King’, revised engraving: 
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First, a comparison of the opening phrases of the Minuet and of 
the original form of the National Anthem. Both phrases begin with 
the same two-bar rhythmic pattern; both continue with a sequential 
repetition of the opening bars, transposed upwards; both precede 
the final bar with a new two-bar rhythmic pattern in which the 
double occurrence of dotted crotchets creates a strong feeling of 
cross-accent. In its original form the whole opening phrase of 
‘God save the King’ is constructed out of only two melodic frag- 
ments (A and B), each of only two notes, and these fragments differ 
only in their rhythm. The cross-accent in bars 4 and 5 is reinforced 
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not only by the strictly sequential structure of these bars but also by 
the double occurrence of fragment B and by the bass. 

At first glance the revised form of the opening phrase of the tune 
is far more diffuse. Four or five different melodic fragments are 
used, the sequential treatment of the opening bars has been aban- 
doned and the feeling of cross-accent has been lessened by a reduction 
in symmetry and by the new melodic link between bars 3 and 4. 
The tonality of the tune, when it is sung unaccompanied, will now 
be clearer as a result of the reiterated tonics of the opening bar. 
An eighteenth-century facade, in fact, has been added to a seven- 
teenth-century building—a close parallel in music to eighteenth- 
century trends in architecture. The fagade, moreover, unifies the 
whole building, not just the front of it. The three repeated notes 
in the revised form of the opening phrase are derived from the 
second half of the tune, which formerly had little or no connection 
with the first half. The second half itself seems to have received 
little revision, doubtless because it needed little; its melodic structure 
was already firm enough and the structure of the first half now 
matched it, but the bass has been improved here and there. 

Melodic reconstruction of the kind I have just described is more 
likely to be the work of an experienced professional musician than of 
a mere hack. Moreover, if Dr. Maurice Greene was in fact the man 
behind the scenes in Simpson’s publications, then the sudden publi- 
cizing of the “‘new”’ tune with its new words in 1744-45 might 
well have spurred Handel on to write his otherwise unexplained 
loyal song of 1745, ‘Stand round my brave boys’. By this date 
Handel and Greene were no longer on speaking terms, despite their 
earlier warm friendship. 

The results of this study cannot be said to be conclusive, though 
I hope they may have suggested a new line of investigation. The 
study itself was first undertaken on behalf of the Boyd Neel Orchestra, 
who asked me as their new Artistic Director to provide them with 
“the proper version’ of the National Anthem, and it was made 
possible by Mr. Davis’s generous loan of his copy of the first edition 
of ‘ Thesaurus Musicus’ and by the Rowe Library’s prompt and 
courteous permission for photography of their copy. Arne’s version 
of the tune, stripped of its rather tiresome ornamentation, now 
becomes historically the best authenticated and musically the 
strongest version, whatever may be thought of the possibility that 
Greene was responsible for determining the tune’s final shape; and 
we must conclude that the National Anthem’s first appearance in 
print probably occurred during the later 1730s, the version in 
“Thesaurus Musicus ’ (1744) being in fact its second appearance. 


ce 





‘HAMMERSMITH’ AND 
THE TWO WORLDS OF GUSTAV HOLST 


By RosBerr CANTRICK 


WHEN a major work by a prominent British composer receives not 
a single performance for twenty-four years after its composition, 
when it is brought to light and performed by a group of American 
college students, when it turns out to be an excellent and highly 
original piece of music—this remarkable collection of circumstances, 
it seems to me, deserves a clear public account. Accordingly, here 
is the unique story of ‘ Hammersmith, a Prelude and Scherzo for 
Military Band’, Op. 52, by Gustav Holst, written in London in 
1930, first performed at Pittsburgh in 1954." 

The story begins with a commission tendered to Holst in 1930 
by the B.B.C. to write a piece for its band. The request arrived at 
a most propitious moment. “ Nineteen-thirty was one of the best 
years for composing that Holst had ever known ”’, writes his daughter 
and biographer, Imogen.? . for the first time in his life 

filled with a sense of well-being, he . . . . enjoyed bringing 
all his energy to the works he had been commissioned to write.” 
This was his first task of writing wind-instrument music for pro- 
fessionals, the two early suites for military band in Eb and F, and 
the mature ‘ Moorside Suite’ for brass band, having been written 
for amateurs. He conceived the new piece with great seriousness 


“ec 


ol purpose. 

The mood out of which the music had grown was a mood that 
had haunted him for nearly forty years [writes Miss Holst]. During 
his solitary walks in Hammersmith he had always been aware of the 
aloofness of the quiet river, unhurried and unconcerned, while just 
around the corner there was all the noise and hustle and exuberant 
vulgarity of the cockney crowd, pushing and shoving and sweating 
and swearing and shrieking and guffawing its good-humoured way. 


However, Miss Holst tells us in another account that 


‘Hammersmith ’ was not programme music. It was the outcome 
of long years of familiarity with the changing crowds and the 


changing river. ‘Those Saturday night crowds, who were always 

! By the symphonic section of the Kiltie Band of Carnegie Institute of Technology, 

the present writer conducting \ public rehearsal was given at Cumberland, Md., 

on g April and the actual performance at the Pittsburgh Carnegie Music Hall on 
14 April. The performers were men students drawn from all divisions of the institution 


engineering, industrial management, printing and fine arts. 


‘The Music of Gustav Holst’ by Imogen Holst (Oxford University Press, 1951) 
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good-natured even when they were being pushed off the pavement 
into the middle of the traffic. And the stall-holders in that narrow 
lane behind the Broadway, with their unexpected assortment of 
goods lit up by brilliant flares. And the large woman at the fruit 
shop who always called him “ dearie”’ when he bought oranges 
for his Sunday picnics at St. Paul’s. As for the river, he had known 
it since he was a student, when he had paced up and down outside 
William Morris’s house, discussing Ibsen with earnest young 
Socialists. And during all the years since then, his favourite London 
walk had been along the Mall to Chiswick. ‘This year there was 
added joy in the walk, for after reading A. P. Herbert’s * Water 
Gypsies’ he could greet the elm trees and the skittle alley as old 
friends, before reaching the quiet lawns of the garden at Chiswick 
House. In ‘ Hammersmith’ the river is the background to the 
crowd: it is a river that “ goes on its way unnoticed and uncon- 
cerned ”’.4 


The deep significance this music held for Holst is further 
evidenced by the few concise notes which he neatly wrote on the 
title-page of the score. His formal notation of his complete address 

** St. Paul’s Girls’ School/Brook Green/London Wo6 ’’—tells us 
that the piece was not only named after the western metropolitan 
borough of London called Hammersmith, but also composed in 
these very surroundings. Nowhere on earth had Holst put down 
stronger spiritual roots. For thirty years, from the age of thirty-one 
until his death at sixty, he made his working headquarters in the 
music-room of this girls’ school which he served devotedly as musical 
director. The aspect of the district which made the deepest 
impression on him was the element of dramatic contrast everywhere 
in evidence. Here 125,000 inhabitants are packed into an area of 
3°6 square miles. Some of them live in middle-class “ respectability ”’ 
in quiet residential streets to the north; the rest live among the 
poverty and noise of the shipyards, lead mills, oil mills, distilleries, 
motor works, shops, pubs, and wharves to the south along the bank 
of the River Thames. Through the hubbub the river flows im- 
perturbably. Intellectual activity flourishes in the midst of material 
impoverishment, nourished not only by the musical traditions which 
Holst himself helped to establish, but also by the literary traditions 
established by the eighteenth-century poet James Thomson, who 
wrote his ‘ The Seasons’ here, by the nineteenth-century Socialist 
poet and craftsman William Morris, who lived here, and by a host 
of lesser intellectuals and artists. . 

Besides the evidence of the music itself (to be considered 
presently), there is verbal evidence from the composer that he was 
impressed by these striking contradictions, for on his title-page he 


** Gustav Holst’ by Imogen Holst (Oxford University Press, 1938), p. 144. 
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has compressed volumes of meaning into a laconic dedication: 
‘“* To the author of ‘ The Water Gypsies’”’. He is paying homage 
to a fellow-artist who drew the inspiration for a major literary work 
from these same dramatic contrasts, a novel by Sir Alan Herbert, 
born in 1890 and thus contemporary with Holst. ‘ The Water 
Gypsies ’® tells the story of a working-class girl from Hammersmith 
who is in love at the same time with an illiterate river bargee and 
with a painter of aristocratic birth for whom she models. The local 
colour of Hammersmith is vividly described in the course of the 
narrative, but the author’s central problem is to show his heroine’s 
impossible attraction towards two different worlds so disparate that 
she can find no way to reconcile them. 

A third indication of Holst’s serious artistic intent in this work 
is his meticulous note on the title-page: “‘ The orchestral version of 
‘Hammersmith’ differs from this score in several essentials: even 
the number of bars is not the same’. His daughter heard the work 
in this later orchestral version he made, and on this basis wrote an 
impressive account of the music. Though completely devoted to 
her father’s memory, she retains admirable objectivity and integrity 
as a critic. Just those few works dating from what she considers 
his artistic maturity in 1927 receive her unqualified praise. Of 
these, only seven are in the larger forms.? They constitute the 
principal subject of the last third of her book, and among them is 
‘Hammersmith ’, with half a chapter of careful and sensitive analysis 
devoted to it. To the toiler in the vineyard of the band’s music 
it is an exciting discovery to meet ‘ Hammersmith’ here in this 
select company—an original band work rated by indisputable 
authority as one of the half dozen greatest achievements of one of 
Britain’s best composers. 

At least, such was the effect upon this toiler—who had no sooner 
read Miss Holst’s enthusiastic account than he dispatched a letter 
post-haste to the publishers of the orchestral version, Boosey & 
Hawkes, requesting a copy of the original band score for examination 
with a view to possible performance. Then came the first of a 
series of surprises. Boosey & Hawkes replied that there was no 

Methuen and Co., Ltd., London, 1930 

6* The Music of Gustav Holst,’ p. 125 ff. 


Egdon Heath,’ tone-poem for orchestra, Op. 47; Double Concerto for two violins 
and orchestra, Op. 49; ‘ The Tale of the Wandering Scholar,’ opera in one act, Op. 50; 
‘ Choral Fantasia ’ for soprano solo, chorus, organ, strings, brass and percussion, Op. 51; 
*‘ Hammersmith ’: Lyric Movement for viola and small orchestra; Scherzo for orchestra 


from an unfinished symphony All the other works written after ‘ Egdon Heath’ 
were in smaller form It is an interesting sidelight on this tale of a neglected masterpiece 
to note that two of his finest works for amateurs, dating from this period, are also generally 
neglected: ‘ Brook Green’ suite for string orchestra and the ‘ Moorside’ suite for brass 


band 
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such copy available. A second letter elicited the reply that, further- 
more, they could not furnish any information about where to secure 
a score. In curiosity and amazement a letter was now dispatched 
to Miss Holst herself. Several weeks passed in suspense. Then one 
day came an airmail reply with happy news: Miss Holst had located 
the original manuscript and was making it available to Boosey & 
Hawkes. Moreover, she added, though “ I’ve only heard it in the 
orchestral version, . . . the manuscript score for band looks very 
exciting and should sound very effective. . . . What a worthwhile 
crusade it is to find good music for bands! ’’® 

The obstacles to a performance did not end here, however. 
After the score had been duplicated and a copy for examination 
had finally arrived, it turned out that there were no parts in existence. 
At some time in the past parts had been written out for rehearsal 
purposes by the R.A.F. Band, stated the publishers, but these could 
not now be found. They had disappeared without a trace. If 
there was to be a performance, a complete new set of parts would 
have to be extracted. The present writer undertook the job. 

An interesting question was raised by this development. Had a 
performance actually been given? Boosey & Hawkes investigated 
the matter, then wrote: “ The R.A.F. Band . . . state that no 
actual performance ever took place. ... Have just received a 
reply from London categorically stating that the performance you 
intend to give . . . will be in actual fact the world premiére.” ® 

At last the piece was put into rehearsal, and now it began to 
reveal its true stature. One had to do more than conquer the 
technical difficulties to discover its secrets. As a matter of fact, 
the technical difficulties were not great. Holst had scored out of a 
lifetime’s knowledge of wind instruments, beginning with his youth- 
ful experience as a professional trombonist. It was the musical 
conception which proved puzzling. Like most music written by 
good composers in their maturity, this apparently simple work 
proved to be full of subtle complexities and yielded new insights at 
each repetition. Not until the final performance, following six 
weeks of thrice-weekly after-school rehearsals, did an overall 
comprehension of the piece come to be shared by all hands. But 
this, of course, was the real reward of the whole venture, justifying 
all the labours of preparation. Score and parts are now publicly 
available from the publishers. May an epidemic of performances 
break out to make up for a quarter-century’s neglect! 

Even more remarkable than the circumstances of the premiére 

® Letter, 15 November 1953. 

* Letter, 26 March 1954. 
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is the nature of the music itself. The Prelude begins poco adagio in 
4-2 with low tubas and euphoniums introducing a basso ostinato. 
In steady minims they climb the tonic triad of F minor and descend 
the dominant triad—a calm inhaling and exhaling of enormous 
proportions. As this figure begins its manifold repetitions, horns 
above it softly unfold a long-breathed cantilena. Immediately all 
sense of tonality dissolves, not in dissonance but in consonance. 
The ear swims on a flood of thirds and sixths. Horns in four sharps 
concert key) against tubas in four flats add up to neither F minor, 
Ab major, C# minor, nor E major, not even at cadences. When 
flutes and bassoons take over the cantilena, gathering momentum, 
they repeat it with superhuman endurance literally throughout its 
entire length. On and on in grey serenity flows this dimension-less 
tide ‘‘ through caverns measureless to man ”’ 
The enormous, mystical expanse of tone is suddenly stabbed by 
a piccolo’s shriek. Without moving a hair’s breadth from its 
measured pace, the inscrutable flood simply brings to the surface a 
new facet of the tonal paradox: trombones moan glissando from the 
E major triad to the F minor. Impatiently the whole trumpet 
section blares forth the challenging new motif again. With infinite 
calm the procession of consonances only returns more paradoxical 
answers: first a brass choir, then a reed choir, steal lyrically through 
regions which might be F minor, E major or C¥ minor—or anything. 
Gradually their tempo accelerates and their register rises. 
Gradually their volume diminishes. At last the rising voices trail 
away into complete silence. ‘The Prelude ends in triple suspense 
tonal, rhythmic and dynamic—leaving the listener with the feeling 
that he has been abandoned somewhere in the reaches of outer space. 
Into this void low flutes come prancing. With staccato lisps 
they resolve the final fragment of the ostinato cleanly into F minor 
at four times its original speed), poke it briefly into E major 
bottom-side up), chase it home again to F minor (all squashed 
together), lurch into syncopation and finally erupt high in the air 
in a spasm of giggling sixteenths. The solo clarinets are delighted. 
A fifth below, they begin to ape the whole business. Over their 
heads the flutes break into a jig of a counter-subject. Saxophones 
and bassoons are swept into the hilarious accents of the principal 
subject octava bassa. The solemn tubas and euphoniums themselves 
unbend to give out a galumphing statement of the principal subject 
at the twelfth below—which sends the piccolos and Ep clarinets 
exploding with laughter into a new counter-subject. Over the 
uproar comes a final shout of the principal subject at the unison 
from the combined cornets and trumpets. 
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Five entrances of a subject in tonic-dominant relationships have 
rescued us from outer space. We are back on familiar ground. 
The form: fugal. The key: F minor. The mood: all too human. 
These are no paradoxes now—these lightning changes of key and 
metre. They are jokes. We are so sure of reality that we can 
laugh about it. The mysticism of the Prelude has been replaced 
by the humanity of the Scherzo. 

By way of skilful contrapuntal development this revelry boils 
irresistibly to a climax with a sustained howl, fortississimo, from all 
the treble instruments. Then, below, all the bass instruments lurch 
ponderously from their lowest F up a gawking minor ninth to the 
next Gp above. They become fascinated with their own eloquence, 
repeat the strident interval in diminution and turn it into an 
ostinato. Above it there returns in brassy glory the “ challenge ” 
theme of the Prelude. In a triumphal orgy it swirls round, greeting 
one after another of the rowdy fugue themes. 

Suddenly this whole gigantic structure of Prelude and Fugue, 
160 bars in the building, resolves itself into a few echoing sequences 
and melts from sight altogether—within eight bars! For just a 
moment a solo saxophone dreams nostalgically over the jig (in 
augmentation) above bitter-sweet chords in low flutes and bassoons, 
but not for long. Shortly he pauses on a fermata; a few hiccoughs 
of the principal subject rumble up from the lower brasses; and then 
the Scherzo, like the Prelude before it, trails away into irresolute 
silence. Uneasy doubts cross the listener’s mind: can one really lose 
touch with humanity so completely and devastatingly? Perhaps 
this was not really the warmly human scene it seemed to be at first, 
but only an illusion. What is real in this whole business ? 

Softly a lone clarinet begins soliloquizing. In pensive, falling 
phrases hinting at the key of A major-minor, he sings a melody not 
heard before. When a solo flute echoes his discourse a fifth higher, 
the clarinet spins a counter-subject of fastidious triplets, darting and 
pausing in diminution. We discern reminiscences of the vulgar 
challenge’ theme, but now elegantly transformed. Before long 
the solo oboe is drawn into this fugal texture at the unison, and 
after that the tenor saxophone at the twelfth below. Finally, a 
choir of velvet brass enters, harmonizing the melodic line at the 
unison with chords suggesting alternately C$ minor or F major. In 
the shadow tubas follow canonically octava bassa. 

But now all these academically proportioned entrances establish 
only a paper tonality. The listening ear does not really hear 
dominants and tonics. We have been launched upon another flood 
of cool counterpoints whose harmonic direction is inscrutable. 
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Here is neither approval nor rejection of the warmly human scene 
just enacted. But neither is there forgetfulness. The world’s 
turmoil is still keenly observed, but no longer is it felt. 

This time the listener is not abandoned in suspenseful doubt; 
a different kind of surprise is sprung on him. Without any pause 
in the music and without his ever knowing how it happened, he 
discovers that he has imperceptibly entered upon the recapitulation 
of the Scherzo. Tubas transform legato major seconds into staccato 
minor ninths, which bounce up a G% minor triad into the single 
reeds. The solo Ep clarinet catches the rebound and makes it- the 
first bar of the Scherzo subject, doppio movimento, proceeding without 
pause to the rest of the subject. In vain the solo oboe and clarinet 
try to work their elegant soliloquy theme into the fugue. This rogue 
of an E» clarinet twists the tail of their refined “‘ challenge ’’ theme 
back into its original rowdy form and makes an ostinato of it, enlisting 
the full co-operation of the piccolos in this mischief. Sotto voce, 
a solo cornet with cackling mute recalls the jig counter-subject. 
On elephantine tip-toes the euphoniums and tubas awaken another 
counter-subject. Then in a quick crescendo the whole band rouses 
up to howl the third counter-subject in a hulking unison, a/largando. 
The uproarious Scherzo is resumed, a tempo, its animal vigour 
redoubled. Abridging the original course of events, it whirls 
swiftly to a completely frantic climax. Woodwinds in dissonant 
chords of fourths dash up and down the C% major scale; middle 
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brass blare the “ challenge’ theme alternately in E major and 
F major; and low brass grunt ever more breathlessly up a chromatic 
scale to arrive at an ultimate high F. 

Now in the incredibly short space of a break-pause, in the 
twinkling of an eye, this frenzy vanishes, completely and for ever. 
In its place, flowing on with unmoved serenity as though it had been 
going on underneath all the time, is revealed the ostinato of the 
low brass with which the Prelude first began. The mysticism of this 
uncanny transformation is underlined by Holst with a single, soft 
stroke of the gong. 

As the inexorable ostinato begins moving forward again, treble 
voices momentarily revive remembrances of things past. First, 
the “ challenge ’’ theme, now reduced to a creeping wraith in the 
solo oboe. Then what used to be a great 24-bar slice of the fugue, 
now reduced to only six bars on the majestic time-scale of the 
ostinato, shrivelled to pipings in the smallest woodwinds in their 
weakest registers and distorted from its healthy tonic-dominant 
proportions. Soon, floating out of nowhere in the middle reeds 
and passing on down to the horns, the long-breathed cantilena of the 
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Prelude returns, flooding out everything else. Three drowning 
chirps of the soliloquy are heard in the woodwinds. Then the horns, 
shifting pianissimo to their highest register, remind us with a chill 
that the inscrutable paradox has an endless number of grey faces, 
for against the C£ minor of the ostinato they now pit their melody 
in C major. Soft solo trumpets stab even higher to oppose their 
icy C# minor tonality against an ostinato now risen to A minor. 
As they fall back, the dull thud of the bass drum jars the tubas into 
their original key and motion. 

Only now the tempo is molto adagio, and the solo cornet in 
octaves with the solo trombone is mournfully recounting fragments 
of the soliloquy. As the cornet drops out, the solo euphonium joins 
the solo trombone in unison to drop its dull shadow over the final 
sad phrase. The two come to rest on their lowest GZ, while the 
tubas in octaves below reiterate G to F, G to F. Then, alone, the 
low G# dies into silence. 

As the listener thinks back over the course of this music, he 
discovers that two strong impressions vie for priority in his recol- 
lections. At one moment he thinks of the striking contrasts of mood 
which divide the work into several separate chunks; at the next 
moment he remembers the compelling sense of forward movement 
from section to section which gave a sense of dramatic continuity 
to the whole. In short, his total impression is of a paradoxical 
phenomenon, a work which neither falls apart nor falls together. 

At the beginning we noted the paradoxical qualities of the 
Hammersmith scene which inspired Holst to write this piece. But 
now it becomes clear that he did not write programme music, in 
the usual sense of the term. His rigorous contrapuntal procedures 
with their purely musical logic steer the piece away from the realm 
of the romantic tone-poem. On the other hand, liberal touches of 
‘“* theatre ’’—such as the use of dramatic contrast to link sections 
together and the uninhibited emotional intensity of the scherzo 
climaxes—do give the piece the character of a drama. Not a 
representational drama but perhaps a symbolic one, broad enough 
in its connotations for many listeners to find in it many meanings, 
each in terms of his own private experience. 

Granting this freedom of interpretation to the individual, 
rejecting any literally programmatic interpretation, there remains 
a definite character to this drama. Two deeply felt attitudes are 
brought into conflict. They react upon each other, modify each 
other, intertwine in numerous ways, and as an end-result develop 
deeper significance. If one adds to his knowledge of this music 
(and its background) a few basic facts about Holst’s life and other 
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works, the following conclusion seems inescapable. In ‘ Hammer- 
smith ’ Holst turned to the medium of the band to express musically 
a profound philosophic problem, one which was deeply rooted in 
his nature all his life: the paradoxical interplay of the humane and 
the mystical attitudes in man’s experience. He did this at the 
height of his artistic maturity under the most favourable creative 
conditions of his career. One could search the history of music a 
long time for a more unusual solution of a more unusual problem. 

Substantiation for this conclusion may be sought in several 
quarters. The most striking is to be found in Holst’s own words, 
in a philosophical essay he once wrote entitled ‘ The Mystic, the 
Philistine and the Artist *!°: 

all mystic experiences (like all artistic ones) are either illusions 
or direct and intimate realizations. 1 do not know if they are illusions 
or whether they alone are real and the illusion the world we live in. 
This oscillation between outgoing and ingoing attitudes was 
characteristic of him from earliest manhood, according to his 
daughter, who describes his personality in its formative stages as 
follows: ‘‘ Although he was solitary by inclination, he already 
showed an absorbing interest in other people.”!! We can observe 
this same duality of outlook in his equal admiration for the worldly 
superficialities of A. P. Herbert and the other-worldly mysteries of 
Oriental religion.'* To confirm the carry-over of this dual outlook 
from his personal life to his artistic life we need look no farther than 
his most famous work, ‘ The Planets’, to find the juxtaposition of 
mystical moods (as in ‘ Neptune’) with warmly human moods (as 
in ‘ Jupiter’). In short, here is a theme with variations which 
can be discerned running throughout his life and work: the ways of 
the world, though heart-warming, offer no salvation, yet the 
serenity of spirit to be found by transcending them is possible only 
at the sacrifice of one’s essential humanity. Situation impossible! 
to quote Holst’s own phrase from the essay mentioned above. 

This tension never resolved itself in Holst’s personal life, 
although, according to Miss Holst, he came close to an artistic 
solution in the * Choral Fantasia’. But this very unresolved tension 
is the essence of ‘ Hammersmith’. Here he finally found adequate 
musical means for expressing the paradox in a one-movement work 

the mood of the Prelude other-worldly, non-human, unemotional, 
spiritually serene, cool, withdrawn, self-contained and inward- 

10 From ‘ The Quest’, 1920; reprinted as an appendix to ‘ Gustav Holst ’. 

11 * Gustav Holst’, p. 14 

2 His first opera of real significance was Oriental in inspiration: ‘ Sita’, Op. 23. 


He became proficient enough in Sanskrit to make his own translation of the lyrics for 
‘Choral Hymns from the Rig Veda’ for solo voice and piano, Op. 24. 
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Prelude returns, flooding out everything else. Three drowning 
chirps of the soliloquy are heard in the woodwinds. Then the horns, 
shifting pianissimo to their highest register, remind us with a chill 
that the inscrutable paradox has an endless number of grey faces, 
for against the C# minor of the ostinato they now pit their melody 
in C major. Soft solo trumpets stab even higher to oppose their 
icy C# minor tonality against an ostinato now risen to A minor. 
As they fall back, the dull thud of the bass drum jars the tubas into 
their original key and motion. 

Only now the tempo is molto adagio, and the solo cornet in 
octaves with the solo trombone is mournfully recounting fragments 
of the soliloquy. As the cornet drops out, the solo euphonium joins 
the solo trombone in unison to drop its dull shadow over the final 
sad phrase. The two come to rest on their lowest G%, while the 
tubas in octaves below reiterate G to F, G to F. Then, alone, the 
low G# dies into silence. 

As the listener thinks back over the course of this music, he 
discovers that two strong impressions vie for priority in his recol- 
lections. At one moment he thinks of the striking contrasts of mood 
which divide the work into several separate chunks; at the next 
moment he remembers the compelling sense of forward movement 
from section to section which gave a sense of dramatic continuity 
to the whole. In short, his total impression is of a paradoxical 
phenomenon, a work which neither falls apart nor falls together. 

At the beginning we noted the paradoxical qualities of the 
Hammersmith scene which inspired Holst to write this piece. But 
now it becomes clear that he did not write programme music, in 
the usual sense of the term. His rigorous contrapuntal procedures 
with their purely musical logic steer the piece away from the realm 
of the romantic tone-poem. On the other hand, liberal touches of 
“* theatre ’’—such as the use of dramatic contrast to link sections 
together and the uninhibited emotional intensity of the scherzo 
climaxes—do give the piece the character of a drama. Not a 
representational drama but perhaps a symbolic one, broad enough 
in its connotations for many listeners to find in it many meanings, 
each in terms of his own private experience. 

Granting this freedom of interpretation to the individual, 
rejecting any literally programmatic interpretation, there remains 
a definite character to this drama. Two deeply felt attitudes are 
brought into conflict. They react upon each other, modify each 
other, intertwine in numerous ways, and as an end-result develop 
deeper significance. If one adds to his knowledge of this music 
(and its background) a few basic facts about Holst’s life and other 
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works, the following conclusion seems inescapable. In ‘ Hammer- 
smith ’ Holst turned to the medium of the band to express musically 
a profound philosophic problem, one which was deeply rooted in 
his nature all his life: the paradoxical interplay of the humane and 
the mystical attitudes in man’s experience. He did this at the 
height of his artistic maturity under the most favourable creative 
conditions of his career. One could search the history of music a 
long time for a more unusual solution of a more unusual problem. 

Substantiation for this conclusion may be sought in several 
quarters. The most striking is to be found in Holst’s own words, 
in a philosophical essay he once wrote entitled ‘The Mystic, the 
Philistine and the Artist *!°: 

all mystic experiences (like all artistic ones) are either illusions 
or direct and intimate realizations. 1 do not know if they are illusions 
or whether they alone are real and the illusion the world we live in. 
This oscillation between outgoing and ingoing attitudes was 
characteristic of him from earliest manhood, according to his 
daughter, who describes his personality in its formative stages as 
follows: ‘‘ Although he was solitary by inclination, he already 
showed an absorbing interest in other people.”!!_ We can observe 
this same duality of outlook in his equal admiration for the worldly 
superficialities of A. P. Herbert and the other-wor!dly mysteries of 
Oriental religion.'* To confirm the carry-over of this dual outlook 
from his personal life to his artistic life we need look no farther than 
his most famous work, ‘ The Planets’, to find the juxtaposition of 
mystical moods (as in ‘ Neptune’) with warmly human moods (as 
in ‘ Jupiter’). In short, here is a theme with variations which 
can be discerned running throughout his life and work: the ways of 
the world, though heart-warming, offer no salvation, yet the 
serenity of spirit to be found by transcending them is possible only 
at the sacrifice of one’s essential humanity. Situation impossible! 
to quote Holst’s own phrase from the essay mentioned above. 

This tension never resolved itself in Holst’s personal life, 
although, according to Miss Holst, he came close to an artistic 
solution in the ‘ Choral Fantasia’. But this very unresolved tension 
is the essence of “ Hammersmith’. Here he finally found adequate 
musical means for expressing the paradox in a one-movement work 

the mood of the Prelude other-worldly, non-human, unemotional, 
spiritually serene, cool, withdrawn, self-contained and inward- 
© From ‘ The Quest’, 1920; reprinted as an appendix to ‘ Gustav Holst’. 

11 * Gustav Holst’, p. 14. 

'2 His first opera of real significance was Oriental in inspiration: ‘ Sita’, Op. 23. 


He became proficient enough in Sanskrit to make his own translation of the lyrics for 
‘Choral Hymns from the Rig Veda’ for solo voice and piano, Op. 24. 
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looking; the mood of the Scherzo raffish, vulgar, worldly, excited, 
warm, emotional and extroverted; the artistic union of the two 
achieved without elevating either to superior status over the other. 
The Prelude never gives way unreservedly to the Scherzo; it returns 
now and again. Moreover, it never returns rationally and with due 
preparation; its last return, in particular, is one of the most abrupt 
transitions to be found in music—the spot where the wild tumult 
is wiped out in one ominous stroke of the Oriental gong. 

Holst’s first great success, ‘ The Planets ’, exhibited his interest 
in exploiting this paradox as the basis for his large works. But that 
was a suite, and there was no attempt to unite the two attitudes in 
one comprehensive outlook. One who listens to ‘ The Planets’ 
again after a study of ‘Hammersmith’ doubts that the young 
composer possessed the techniques of development to accomplish 
such a feat; but when the mature composer attempts this very 
thing twelve or fifteen years later, though by now he has technique 
to burn, he still discovers no single all-encompassing viewpoint. Is 
this a fault? On the contrary, it may be the highest virtue of all: 
a searching honesty. For what wise man, indeed, has ever given 
a completely successful answer to this paradox ? 


EARLY SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY LYRICS 
AT ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE 


By Joun P. Cutts 


Epmunxp H. Fettowes published in 1934 a ‘ Catalogue of Manu- 
scripts in the Library of St. Michael’s College, Tenbury ’ (Editions 
de l’Oiseau-Lyre, Paris), which had a limited circulation and is now 
very difficult to procure. This probably accounts to some extent 
for the fact that two of the library’s most important manuscripts 
of early seventeenth-century songs have so far had little attention 
paid to them.! 


MS 1018, 144 X 114 oblong, ‘A Collection of Madrigals, 
Motets and Songs in Score’, and MS t1o1g9, 14? x 11}? oblong, ‘A 


Collection of songs with lute accompaniment in tablature ’*, are 
now bound in a large volume of various manuscripts, but, as an 
examination’ of the watermark of the paper on which all the manu- 
scripts are written has shown, these two particular manuscripts are 
on identical paper, a circumstance which links them together and 
at the same time distinguishes them from all the others which, for 
convenience of size, have been bound into the same volume. 

More than one hand has been responsible for the original writing 
out of the manuscript; a modern hand has added occasional com- 
ments and transcribed a few verses on the folios concerned. How- 
ever, the style of writing, both musical notation and verbal text, 
on ff.1 recto and verso, 2 recto and verso, 3 recto of MS 1org are 
identical with that on ff. 1-7 (not 7°); 13-29 (not 29‘); 31-45 
not 45°) of MS 1018. 

[ think it quite possible that these two manuscripts constituted 
one physical unit at one time, but am not at all certain that MS 1o19 
followed on MS 1018 as we now have it. The existence of verses on 
the fly-leaf to MS 1o1g would seem to indicate that MS rorg 
formed the outer cover originally; and yet the first folio page of 
MS 1018 is very dirty as if it had served as an outer cover. Pre- 
sumably in course of time the two sets of leaves were folded into 


The present writer published a note on the original settings of Jonson, Browne and 
Daniel masque songs in ° Notes & Queries ’, May 1954, New Series, Vol. I, PP- 194-95. 
2 Fellowes, E. H., * Catalogue’, pp. 213-14. 

Undertaken for me by the Honorary Librarian, H. Watkins Shaw, to whom I am 
indebted for this information, and for his confirmation of my suspicions of the relation 
between these two MSS. _ I have since been able to see the MSS in their original. The 
leaves of both MSS vary in size from 14 11 in. to 15 & 11  ins., certainly there is 
nothing specific in size to differentiate the MSS 
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separate wads, and thus when Fellowes came to examine them they 
appeared as two separate items. 

By kind permission of the Warden, Fellows and Trustees of 
St. Michael’s College, Tenbury, Worcestershire, I have been able 
to procure through the good offices of the Shakespeare Institute, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, a complete microfilm of both manuscripts 
and have examined all the English songs in both. MS 1018 con- 
tains a good many Italian‘ and Latin songs, MS 1o1g only one 
Italian song—but I am not competent to deal with these. There 
are thirty-four English songs with music, twenty-four being set to a 
treble and bass and ten to treble and lute tablature. Two more 
poems occur without music. 

The first English song in MS 1018 occurs at folio 7° and is an 
ascribed setting by Robert Johnson, King’s Musician, of a dialogue 
between a lover killed by grief and Charon. Another but much 
shorter Charon dialogue occurs at folio 45’, and here the composer 
is unspecified. C. H. Wilkinson in his edition of ‘The Poems of 
Richard Lovelace’ (Oxford, 1930), p. 161, has a fairly compre- 
hensive note on various Charon dialogues in which he traces the 
original down to Olivier de Magny’s sonnet ‘ Hola, Charon, 
Charon, Nautonnier infernal’. Wilkinson has much to say about 
dialogues which were set to music by Henry and William Lawes, 
but is unaware of the much earlier settings here, and the setting 
of the Charon dialogue from Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ The Mad 
Lover ’, IV, 2, which occurs under the name of ‘‘ Mr. Balles”’ in 
B.M. Add. MS 10337, f.37%. Settings of two Charon dialogues 
occur also in Bodleian MS Don. c. 57 2(4), 4(10) (the first of which 
is ascribed to Robert Ramsey) in addition to a setting of Herrick’s 
** Charon oh gentle Charon let me woo thee ’’.5 

The texts of the dialogues which occur in MS 1018 have never 
been printed, to the best of my knowledge: they are given here in 
full. The text, here as throughout, is given exactly as it occurs in 
the manuscript save that medial “‘ u”’ has been transcribed as “ v ”’ 
where sound requires it; similarly initial “‘ v ”’ has been transcribed 
na” 

MS 1018 f.7" 
Suppliant) Treble Caron oh caron come a way 
w"y dost y" let mee call soe longe ? 
when time y" knowest for none will stay 
in w'" thou dost mee double wrong 
Charon) Bass Ho ho wt hasty wight doth call 


say whence y" comest or whether wouldst y"® goe 
nor caron no’ his boat weare made for all 


* Many are ascribed to Giulio Romano. 


* See Cutts, J. P., ‘A Bodleian Song Book MS. Don. c. 57.’ ‘ Music & Letters’, July 
1953. XXXIV. 3. 192-212. 
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that call for to bee wafted to & fro: 
did love or honor send y* say 
if not then caron meanes to stay: 


I O list to mee & I will tell 
v® cause of my sad fate 
B Goe on poore soule I heere thee well 
& will thy woes thy woes & will they woes Abate 
I Thanks gentle caron’_B. one I say 
I then truth to let thee know 
twas love him self sent mee this way 
B that foolish Boy how soe 
I by kilinge my poore heart w* greef 
& wou(n)ding my sad soule 
B & couldst thou then finde noe relife 
I © noe B. Alas poore foole 


this foolish wanton blind unco(n)stant boy 
doth send more soules unto my boat & mee 
then all the gods y' death doth still Imploy 
on fatall destiny ye sisters three: 
I Oh hadst y' bene of human race 
y' couldst not Breath forth such disgrace 
of love to hearm him foolish blynd 
but wouldst have borne a gentler mynd 
B weomen & fooles they are his subiects still 
thowsands of such hee useth in ther kindes 
he makes them whine & cry & sigh untill 
they bee as deafe & dumbe as hee is blynd 
then laughfs at them & sends them tumbling 
sends them tumbling hither 
respecting them no‘ mee no” winde no" weather 


I Caron I come I prethy hast away 

my times prefixt I can noe longer stay 
B O heere I come I. thrice welcome now att last 
B then come aboarde & to those pleasures hast 


y' in Elizium growe T. For those I longe 
and wish there still to live. B. Then w™ a song 
in spite of love as I do wafte thee thither 
weell singe of ioyes & all delights together 

I then to those fields then to those fields And most 

delightfull playnes 
where overs gin there joyes & end & end there paynes 
Chorus {And when... eyes then then then 
r. B. \ And ...... . eyes then com abord, then 
MS. 1018 F. 45° 
Suppliant Bass Caron oh caron 
row thy bote unto the shore 


Charon Bass what hasty soul cals to mee 
S(uppliant one never heere beefore 

( whether wolst whether woldst 
S to pluto’s corte 


loves torments there 

will not so soone undoe mee, 

Caron oh come to mee away, away away, away, 

away 

( siely soule be yon the fire 

I doe discrie by thy lights fumings 

will burn my bote and mee 

both so consuminge so consuminge consuminge 


This setting occurs also in Fitzwilliam Museum MS 52 D. ff. 
105°-107. 
** This day our Savior Christ was born ”’ is the second English 


song in the manuscript and occurs at folio 9". I have not been 
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able to identify the author and give the text here in all good faith 
as never before printed: 
T. 1. This day this day our Savior Christ was born; 
att bethlem in a Comon Inn; 
T. 2. on Calvary was his body rorn 
to pay y* payn y* ransom, of our Sinn; 
T. 1. nay from y* manger to the Cross 
he mad his Lif a mystick storey 
r.2 & of his blod hee thought no Loss 
lr. 1. & of his blod hee thought no Loss. 
T. 1 & 2. to bring his enemies to glory; 
T. 1. his Lif hath buried; all our Sinns: 
& 2. his death our endless Glorie winnes: 
Ct ' Then Let us Caroll to his prays 
‘horus ‘hes : 
a Calin | the Choisest of our holy Layes 
& Bass & thus Inflamd with melting fiere ; 
Q as : . 
y® Saints will Chant it in our quire. 
I have no identification to offer for the next item; the text on 
f. 10 is as follows: 
leave into lyfe the prison of my minde 
since nought but death can take away my love 
for she w™ love(s) me best is most unkind 
and that w™ I love most my death doth prove 
and that wich I love most my death doth (prove). 


love in her eyes my hopes againe revive 

hopes in my thoughts doe kindle my desires 
desires inflamed through love and b(e)auty strive, 
Till she displeasd w" love my death conspires 
Till she displeasd w™ love my death con (spires). 


That love for me and I for love do call 
yett she denies because she grants not all 
that love for mee & I for love do call 

yet she denies because she grants (not all). 


“ec 


where witt is over-ruld” occurring at f. 11‘ was first printed 
in Davison’s ‘ Poetical Rhapsody ’ (1602), ascribed to “ (A.W.) ”. 
Norman Ault printed this same text in ‘ Elizabethan Lyrics’ 
(London, 1928), pp. 340-41. The poem in MS 1018 is only eight 
lines long. Variants from the text as printed by A. H. Bullen in 
his edition of * Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody ’ (London, 1891), II, 71, 
are as follow: 
is led, ‘ P[oetical] R{hapsody]’: omit 1018; 4 greater ‘ P.R.’ 

omit 1018; 7-10 ‘ PLR.” omit r1o18. 

, The verse is also written by a modern hand at the foot of the 
folio. 


The next English song, “* from the temple to the boord ”’, at f. 12, 
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belongs to Samuel Daniel’s ‘Hymen’s Triumph’ (1615). ‘A 
Pastorall Tragicomaedie / Presented at the Queenes Court in the 
Strand, at her Maiesties magnificent intertainement of the King’s 
most excellent Maiestie, being at the Nuptials of the Lord 
Roxborough’ (London, 1615). The song occurs in Act III, 5. 
‘* Here was presented a rurall mariage, conducted with this Song.” 
The version in MS 1018 has a final couplet not given in the printed 
text. I think there can be little doubt that we have the original 
setting. 

from the temple to the boord 

frO the boarde unto the bed 


wee conduct y* maidenheade 
wishinge hymen to afoord 


all the pleasurs all the pleasurs all the pleasurs that hee can 
twixt a woman & a inan 

so merelie so merelie so merely wee pas alonge 

with our Joyfull Joyfull joyfull with our joyfull bridall songe. 

George Wither’s ‘The Author’s Resolution in a Sonnet’, 
‘‘ Shall I wastinge in disspaire’’, occurs at the foot of the same 
folio. Stanzas 1, 2, 3 and 5 of the version, as printed by F. Sidgwick 
in his edition of ‘ The Poetry of George Wither’ (London, 1902), 
I, 138, are given here with the following variants: 

g seely S(idgwick): foolish 1018; 10 woman S: womans 1018; 
12 lovely feature S: comly creature 1018; 13 meeker, kinder S: 
kinder meaker 1018; 15 so S: kinde 1018; 19 her well-deservings S: 
her merits vallew 1018; 20 mine S: my 1018; 21 that S: such 1018; 
22 Which may merit name of best S: as may meret men of beste 
1018; 29 such S: good 1018; 33 Great, or good S: Be she good 1018; 
35 If she love S: if sheele love 1018; 38 can S: will 1018; 39 not 
for S: not fitt for 1018. The setting (treble only) is extant in Advo- 
cates’ MS 5. 2.14, f. 17%. 

John Dowland’s “ Flow my teares”’ at f. 30" is unascribed in 
the manuscript. The song was first printed in Dowland’s * Second 
Book of Ayres’ (1600). Variants from the text as given by E. H. 
Fellowes in his edition of ‘ English Madrigal Verse ’* (Oxford, 1950), 
p. 421, are as follow: 7. lost E.M.V.: last 1018; 16 hopes, since hope 
is gone: E.M.V. omit 1018; 17-20 E.M.V.: omit 1018. 

‘** Heare mee O God” on f. 31, ascribed to Alfonso Ferrabosco, 
begins a series of his settings in the manuscript. Ben Jonson’s ‘ A 
Hymne to God the Father’ was first printed in ‘ The Underwood ’” 

1640). MS 1018 has an earlier text. A. Ferrabosco’s setting of 
this song also occurs in B.M. Eg. MS 2013, f. 57b. The following 
variants occur from the text as printed by C. H. Herford and 
P. Simpson in their edition of Ben Jonson (Oxford, 1941), VIII, 
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129-30: 5. prove Herford & Simpson: knowe 1018; g. left Herford 
& Simpson: set 1018; 13. minds Herford & Simpson: minde 1018; 
14. Rarely Herford & Simpson: cannot 1018; 30. me farther tosse 
Herford & Simpson: and now beegin 1018; 32 Under his Crosse 
Herford & Simpson: beeneath thy crosse 1018. 

This was used as an anthem in one of the royal chapels.’ Both 
“Come home my trobled thoughts” and “with what new 
thoughts ’’, on ff. 33, 34” respectively, were first printed in Alfonso 
Ferrabosco’s ‘ Ayres’ (1609). A second verse is provided for the 
first poem which has no notable variants from the text as given in 
E.M.V., p. 460. In the notes on p. 620 of E.M.V. Fellowes prints 
a second verse which he found on the B.M. copy written in by an 
eighteenth-century enthusiast. The text here confirms the authen- 
ticity of the second verse. 


Bewtie and love die even as they were borne, 

time is theire foe the weakest sex theire guarde 
ambitious endes, deathes power or fortunes scorne, 
lyke timeles frute withers without rewarde 

come then obay this sumons come awaye, 

for heer vayne hopes must serve you for your paye. 


There are no notable. variants from the published text of the 
second poem (E.M.V., p. 464). Both settings are here unascribed, 
but they are certainly Ferrabosco’s. 

Three more English songs follow immediately in the manuscript; 
all three are Jonson masque songs. “‘ Nay nay you must not stay ”’ 
at f. 36 and “‘ Gentle Knights, know som measure ”’ at f. 37° belong 
to ‘ Oberon’ (1611-12) and **O what a fault ”’, f. 36’, to ‘ Love 
Freed’ (1611~—12). All three are here ascribed to Alfonso Ferrabosco, 
whose name occurs in the list of payments for the masques. Variants 
in the text of “‘ Nay nay you must not stay” from that given in 
Herford & Simpson, VII, 354, are: 

5. for Faies so to forget, Herford: for Fayeries to forget 1018. 

10. of which you are, Herford: omit 1018 (the first half of the 
line “as with y® ayer” being repeated twice.) There is only one 
important variant in “‘ Gentle Knights know some measure ”’ from 
the text given by Herford & Simpson, VII, 355: 8. should, Herford: 
shall 1018. The text of ‘“‘O what a fault ’’, however, is so different 
from the printed text in Herford & Simpson, VII, 369-70, that it 
merits full inclusion here. 


® Hereafter abbreviated to E.M.V. 


’ of. Herford & Simpson, XI, 49; XI, 609. The second poem is extant also in Christ 
Church, Oxford, MS 439, f. 13. 
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One of the Prigsts alone sung: 


O what a fault nay what a sin 
in fate or fortune hadd it been 
so much bewtie hadd been loste 
could y* worlde w" all her coste 
could y*® worlde w*" all her coste 
have redeemde it 

have redeemde it. 


sences by uniust force bannisht 
from y* obiecte of you(r) pleasure 
now of you is all ende vannisht 
you who late pe sssest more treasure 
when eies fedd one what did shyne 
and eares dranke what was devine 
then the earthes brode armes could 
measure 
It is possible that “‘ sences by uniust force” is a separate song, 
but its juxtaposition with “ O what a fault’’ and “ how neere to 
good ” as well as its verbal correspondence with the latter mark it 
out as belonging here. It would seem to replace the dialogue 
between Priest and Chorus as given in the text of the masque. I 
have considered all three as one extended song as the music indi- 
cates. Pause marks are given in the manuscript after ““O what a 
fault ’? and ** sences by uniust force ’’, but the music is not signed off 
until after ‘* how neere to good a 
hen another of the Priests alone: 
how neere to good is what is fayre 
Ww wee no sooner see 
but w'" y® lynes and outward ayer 
our sences taken bee 
wee w" it still to see and proove 
what way mee may what way wee may deserve 
wee courte wee prayse wee more then love 
wee are not grevde to serve 
wee are not greevde to serve. 
No other settings of these Jonson masque songs are extant. I 
think there can be little doubt that we have the original music. 
At f. 44” occurs a setting of Donne’s “ Deerest love I doe not 
goe’’. H. C. Grierson has this note in his edition of ‘ The Poems 
of John Donne’ (Oxford, 1912), II, 18: “ of the music to this and 
‘Send home my long stray’d eyes’ I can discover no trace’. The 
same musical setting of ‘‘ Deerest love 1 doe not goe”’ occurs in 
B.M. Add. MS 10337, f. 55b, but the manuscript was written out 
considerably later than MS 1018. A setting of “ Send home my 
long stray’d eies to mee’, ‘ The Message ’, by Coperario (ascribed) 
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is given in MS 1019, f. 1’. Variants in the text of “ Deerest love ” 
from that given by Grierson, I, 18-19, are: 

1. Sweetest G(rierson): Deerest 1018; 3. Nor in hope G: or that 
all 1018; 7 myselfe G: o'selves 1018; g Yesternight G: yesterday 
1018; 14. But beleeve that I shall make G: sinc I doe make 1018; 
15. since I take G: & doe take 1018: 17. power G: force 1018; 
22. joyne G: add 1018, it G: omit 1018. 25. not G: no 1018; 
26 sowle G: hart 1018. 32 Thou G: who 1018; divining G: 
denyinge 1018; 40 n’er parted G: more feared 1018. 

Variants in the text of “‘ Send home my longe strayde eies to 
mee ”’ from that given by Grierson I. 43 are as follows: 

3. Yet since there they G: and if they theare 1018. 

4. fore’d G: falce 1018; 5 false G: forst: 1018. 

Only the first stanza is given in MS 1018. 
** Eies look of theires no beeholdinge ”’ at f. 44" has “* my lady 
killegrewe ” written above it, but it is not clear whether this is 
intended to refer to this poem or the preceding one. The song also 
occurs in B.M. MS 29481, f.13 (first two stanzas only), in B.M. 
24065, f. RY, and is mentioned in the table to Drexel MS 4175, dated 
1620, but no music or words appear there now. The MS 1018 text 
is as follows: 

Eies look of theires no beeholdinge 

where is no obtayninge 

what prevailes y* hartes unfoldinge 

and no hopes remayninge 


Joyes y' may not bee aspiered 
w'" no merritt can implore 
when they are in vayne desiered, 
doe but vex the minde the more 


Close thyne eies and looke no longer, 
wher the light confoundeth, 

so the more and so the stronger 

your desyer aboundeth 


Damned soules rage discontented, 
not so muche theire paynes to bide, 
when they lye in hell tormented, 

as to have theire heaven denyede. 

A song “ Wooe her and win her” from Campion’s ‘ Lords’ 
Masque’ (1612-13), follows at folio 46. There are no variants 
from the text as printed by Percy Vivian in his edition of ‘ Campion’s 
Works’ (Oxford, 1909) p. go6. 

“ Faine would I chang(e) my maiden life,’ the song on the 
reverse folio, is in keeping with Sir John Davies’s ‘ Dialogue between 
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a widow and a maid’ and Middleton’s *‘ In a maiden time profest ” 
from ‘ The Witch’. I have not come across the text in print. 


Faine would I chang my maiden life 
and tast of loves true Joyes 

what cange wouldest wishe to be a wife 
maides wishes are but toyes 
O can there be a greater [. a is 

then live a maide so longe a maide so longe 
to church ringe out the mariage bell 

ding dong ding dong ding dong ding dong. 


Before that fiftene yeares where spent 

I knewe on have a sonne 

how oulde art thow, sixteene come lent 
alas wee are both undone 

O can there bee 


Once I hearde an oulde wife tell® 

how they that maidens, die 

what must they doe, lead (d)ayes in hell 

a dolfull destinve 

O wee will leade noe (d)ayes in hell 

wee will change our maidens song our maidens song 
wee will nether stay for church nor bell 

wee have lived true maides to longe. 

“Tyme cruell time ” on f. 47 presents a problem of authorship. 
The first three lines are identical with the first three lines of Samuel 
Daniel’s sonnet XXI. A. C. Sprague in his edition of ‘ Samuel 
Daniel’s Poems’ (London, 1950), as a note on p. 177 of a song in 
John Daniel’s ‘ Songs’ (1606), which similarly begins with the 
first eight lines of the song as given in Samuel Daniel’s ‘ Poems’. 
At the foot of this same folio 47 occurs the following verse: 

When I looke backe & in my selfe behould 

those wandring waies my youth could not discrie 

and marke the & marke the fearfull course that hee did hould 
and melt in mind the steps hee strayd awrye 

w" harte & handes lift up to thee I call 

o lord doe not Just vengeance one mee take 

forgett my sines my faltes and folleyes all 

o lord my god for thy great mercyes sake. 

The beginning word “ Thou” of another verse is given: there 
is no music. The poem has been included in A. B. Grosart’s edition 
of ‘ The Poems of Lord Vaux’ (in miscellanies of the Fuller Worthies’ 
Library, 1872-76), IV, 367-8, under the title ‘ Of the Instabilitie of 
youth’, with a note on p. 368 that it was first printed in ‘ The 


® Word heavily deleted in MS: ? “ hell”’ intended. 
®* MS. “ Hell ”’ 
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Paradyce of Daynty Devises’ (1567-68). Grosart includes in this 
note mention of the fact that “ four stanzas, much varied, are 
claimed for J. Haryngton in ‘ Nugae Antiquae’ (Vol. IT, p. 337, 
ed. ‘ Parker Society ’, 1845); but this latter claim is unsupported and 
cannot set aside Lord Vaux’s ” 
Two very short songs occur on f. 47° neither of which I believe 
has been printed before: 
MS 1018 In an arboure of green may 
f.47° cupide & his mother laye 
venus on her sonne did smyle 
cupid sported hime the while 
at last hee saide those wanton smyles 
mars & all the gods beguiles. 


MS 1018 Tell mee my deere and deerest love 

f.47" what sudden pastime doth the move 
fa la la la fa la la la la la 
downe frome thyne eyes thine ey bright eyes 
Tears doe disstille as showrs from skyes 


fa la la la la la la la fa la la la fa la la Ja la la la la. 


The last two English songs in MS 1018 are in the same mood 
as the two foregoing. The first song is included in B.M. Add. 
MS 17786 at f. 126 and is ascribed to “ Jo. Bennet ”’ and in Ch. Ch. 
MS 439, f. 52, it is not given in Fellowes’s E.M.V. The text of the 
second, “‘ Yf pleasures where not wastinge ’’, is incomplete, being 
only four lines long, but it occurs in full in MS rorg at f. 3°. 


MS 1018 f.48 Venus birds whose mournfull tunes!° 
singe lu la by lu la by to my unrest 
for so partakinge of my wronge 
in my bosome bilde your nest 
lulalulalula lulalulalula lula lu la lu la 
lu la by 
lu la lu la Ju la lu la lu la by 
love live loyall or I dye 
love live loyall or I dye. 


8 MS 1018 f.48 Yf pleasures where not wastinge 
MS ro1g f.3" they would bee lothed for hastinge 

the blussinge Rose queene of flowers 

liveth but a few of howres 

yett that sweetnes hath satietie 

if not quickned quickned w"" varietie 
Chorus Therfore wisely use yo" pleasure 

Age wasteth 

care blasteth 

vo’ faire treasure 


“tunes ”’ a slip for “ song: 
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Ls) 
wy 


ind when it goes it goes in post 
none ¢ I t€ 

of long noe 

faire 

winged orace 

fror hastinge from us hastinge 


On the beginning leaf of MS torg occur the following verses, 


which I have not been ble to identify: 


Vhe han hall beate upon my pensive brest 
And sad 1 eath, for sorrow rent my hayre 
My Vovee to call on thee shall never rest 

Thy grace I seeke, thy Judgment I do feare 

U por round all groveling on my fac 

Lord I Beseech t favour & thy grace 

Thy mercy great is then my sinne 


Phy greatnes none could ev" coprehend 

Wherefore 1d lord let me thy mercy winne 
whose § ! S name no tyme can ever ende 
Chen shall I si with thyne elect in heaven 


} 
} 


Thy prayse & pow world w''out ende Amen. 


MS ro1g is ruled for treble line and lute accompaniment, but in 
two instances at folios 3° and 4 the sixth stave line is crossed through 
as beu uperfluous, only a treble and bass being given. The 
manuscript contains only thirteen songs, all of which save one are 
in English. 

When love one time and measure makes his grounde ”’ on f. 1. 

first printed in Robert Jone s’s ° Ayres’ 1000). It has been 
ascribed to John Lilliat. For a discussion of this authorship readers 
English Madrigal 
Verse’? (Oxford, 1950), p. 622. Variants from the text as printed 


‘ 


are referred to E. H. Fellowes’s edition of 


by Fellowes, p. 492, are: 1 on E.M.V.: one 101g; 2 though love 


can E.M.V.: and love that 1019; 3. ’Tis E.M.V.: its 1019; 11. Looks, 


words, tears, sighs E.M.V. woordes sighes and teares 1010. 

J hn Dowland’s setti of ** If floodes of teares coulde clense 
my follies paste’ occurs on the same folio. It was first printed in 
his ‘ Second Book of Ayres’* (1600). Thomas Bateson published a 


setting of the first verse only in 1618. R. W. Bond has included 
this song as a doubtful attribution in his edition of * The Complete 
Works of John Lyly’ (Oxford, 1902), IIT, 484. Variants from the 
text given by Fellowes in E.M.V. p. 424 are: 2 And E.M.V.: or 1019; 
g will breed E.M.V.: can breathe 1019; 10 Than E.M.V.: but 1o1g; 
11. Thus E.M.V.: then 1o19 

Coperario’s setting of John Donne’s “‘ Send home my longe 
strayde eies to mee”’ on f. 1° has already been referred to. It is 
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followed on the same folio by a short song, “ Longe anoies and 
shorte contentinge ”, which is extant also in Bodleian MS Mus. b. 1. 
f. 57°, from which Norman Ault printed it for the first time in 
* Seventeenth-Century Lyrics’ (London, 1928, rev. 1950), Pp. 305. 
Only the first verse occurs in MS 1019; there are no variants. A 
bass line is given at the foot of the folio. 

‘QO eies o mortall starrs”’ at f. 2 is Ferrabosco’s setting first 
printed in his ‘ Ayres’ (1609); it is unascribed here. It occurs also 
in Ch. Ch. MS 4309, f. 39’. It has the distinction of bearing Italian 
words underneath, of which the English words are presumably a 
translation. These variants occur from the text as printed by 
Fellowes in E.M.V., p. 467. 

4. To kill E.M.V.: and kilst 1019; 6. you’d E.M.V.: you 1o1g. 

“*Come Shepherdes decke youre heades no more with bayes 
but willoes ”’ on f. 2” is printed in John Massingham’s * Treasury 
of Seventeenth-Century English Verse’ (London, 1919), p. 309. 
Massingham does not indicate his source. The song is included in 
H. E. Rollins’s edition of ‘ The Pepys Ballads’ (Cambridge, 1929), 
I, 83-87 under the title ‘The Shepherd’s Lamentation’ and is 
very likely the ballad registered by Edward White on 20 February 
1613 as ‘ The Shepheards hard fortune or his Lamentation’; it is 
one of those songs mentioned by the milkwomen in *‘ The Compleat 
Angler’ (Everyman Edition, p. 69). The following variants occur 
from the text given by Massingham: 5. with me, since most 
M(assingham): sinc beeinge croste 1019; 6. As never yet was no 
man M: as T was ever no man 1019; 7. for M: nor 1019; 
14. And altogether M: I all together 1019; 15. To mourn for the 
lost soule M: I waile for my poore soule 1019; Of M: for 1019; 
20. The M: and 1019; 21. Yet seemed she to their view M: but o 
shee was to those 1019; 22. So coy, Sonice M: so nice so coye 1019; 
23. Could M: would 1o1g. but that he knew M: but hee that 
knowes 1019; 24. She was M: so 1019; plain-dealing M: plaine a 
dealinge 1019. 

The lute song on f. 3, “ If the deepe sighes of an afflicted brest ”’, 
is John Ward’s 1613 setting of what must surely be Drayton’s work. 
The first six lines resemble the first stanza of the ninth eclogue of 
©The Shepherd’s Garland’; lines 9-12 are identical with the first 
line of stanza eleven in the same eclogue. Variants from the text 
given by Fellowes in E.M.V. p. 206 are as follow: 7. whom E.M.V. 
whence 1019; 8. Now E.M.V.: who to1g. 

At folio 4 occurs a most delightful song, provided only with 
treble and bass, which I have not been able to identify: 
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With silver soundes derived from deepest skill 

conduct y* muses to ther sacred hill 

fvoke y'r spheares w" art 

drawe downe the paphian goddes & Latonas sonn 

discend yo" wayes w™ roses & mirthe flow yo" wayes 
w'" roses & mirthe flow 

y° same same w'" in adonis gardins growe 


Chorus: Roses at first of lillyes hue 
till marce adonis did pursue 
whome venus rescuinge all in hast 
her tender foote a little raste 
since Roses have y" tinkture redd 
staynd w"™ the bloud w™ bewty shedd 


rhe following very short song with lute accompaniment occurs 
on the reverse folio: 


How should a younge man spend his dayes 
to win heav’ns love and good mens praise 
and by desert his fortunes raise 

crowninge youths war w™ conqueringe bayes 


Folio 5 is blank. On its reverse occurs this song: 


Nothinge on earth remaines to show so right 

the patirn true of my encresinge care, 

as philomela with her songe by night 

whose ruthfull state I thus to myne compare 

with carefule watche she percheth in the tree 
when creatures all Into ther nestes do creepe 

so frome myn eyes all sweete repose dothe flee 
when men are wonte of course to take there sleepe 
she with a thorne against her tender brest 

I w™ the dart of cruell fates unrest 


this gentle bird her yeldinge voyce dothe straine 

to wayle the wronges wich prognoe did endure 

I haples man uppone this night complaine 

that causles doth to mee thes greefe procure 

and when shee doth her tunes so dolfull frame 

as well might move the heavens to mone her plight 
oh greefe of greefes yett suche as heere the same 

rew not her plaints butt therein take delight 
likewise my plaintes which bringe from me salt tears 
seem plesant notes unto my mistris ears. 


rhe final song in the manuscript, “ Steere hether steere yo" 
winged pines ’’, sung by the sirens in William Browne’s ‘ Masque 
of the Middle Temple’ (1614-15) has been the subject of a study 
in ‘ Notes & Queries’ already referred to. 








SCHUBERT’S SETTINGS OF THE 
‘SALVE REGINA’ 


By Maurice J. E. Brown 


Tue words of the celebrated Latin hymn ‘ Salve Regina’ are 
probably by Hermannus Contractus, a monk who, as composer and 
theorist, flourished in the early eleventh century. His own musical 
setting of the text still survives. Like all devotional address and 
imagery associated with the Virgin it became very popular during 
succeeding centuries and was subjected to various minor or extrava- 
gant alterations in its details. It was originally performed anti- 
phonally: the textual phrases were sung or recited by two sub- 
choirs, or by cantor and choir, in alternation, and it became known 
as an ‘ Antiphon of the Blessed Virgin Mary’, of which there are 
four. Eventually it found its place at the close of Compline, the last 
daily office of the Roman Catholic Church. It is performed only in 
the weeks between Pentecost and Advent. 

Ithough the original plainsong is extant, composers from 
Palestrina onwards have used the words for elaborate musical 
structures. Such treatment was obviously possible, and permissible, 
since the hymn was not part of the liturgy of Compline, and com- 
posers were enabled to conclude the office with music in the nature 
of a finale. 

Schubert’s seven settings were, in all probability, prompted by 
the same factor: an opportunity presented itself whereby a sacred 
work of his composition could be performed. At first, it was in the 
course of the normal services at the Liechtental Church of his 
boyhood; later, through the chance of composing for an excep- 
tionally gifted lyric soprano; later still, by the requirements of a 
teaching-post—should it materialize; and finally, by public per- 
formances in Vienna. No vestigial trace of the antiphonal origin 
of the hymn can be found in any of the seven works by Schubert. 
Alfred Einstein says that musical history began for Schubert with 
Mozart and Haydn: a half-truth, if we consider the works of his 
maturity. But most of his settings of the ‘ Salve Regina’ are not 
works of his maturity, and the church music of Mozart and Haydn, 
and particularly Michael Haydn, is Schubert's starting-point. As 
far as he was concerned, this text had no remoter ancestry, musical 
or traditional. . 

Or literary, it is evident. The same slightly cavalier treatment 
of the sacred text can be found in these settings of ‘ Salve Regina’ as 


? 
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in his settings of the service of the Mass. Phrases are omitted 
ecclesiastically a quite impermissible procedure) or transposed; 
repetitions are inexact and lead to strange grammatical constructions. 
[he attempt to account for Schubert’s corruptions of religious texts 
by reference to his own unorthodox beliefs will surely not hold water. 
It is true that Schubert was one of a band of free-thinking young 
Viennese students and artists, but it would be a strange way of 
seeking to ingratiate his church music with the ecclesiastical 
authorities, when, by omitting phrases of dogma, he would affront 
them! The stronger possibility is that Schubert drew on his memory 
for these texts. He was, it will be remembered, an ex-choirboy of 
the Imperial Court Chapel, and he knew by heart all the religious 
texts for which he composed music. Now and again, it Is easy to see, 
his memory failed him. The only other alternative is that suggested 
by scholars in connection with similar textual aberrations in the 
religious music of the middle ages—that the words do not really 
matter. 

His settings of the ‘ Salve Regina’ are well documented, and the 
autograph manuscripts of all of them have been preserved. The 
reason is that Ferdinand, Schubert’s elder brother, who came into 
possession of all the manuscripts after the composer’s death, was 
greatly interested in them. He was organist at the chapel of the 
Imperial and Royal City Orphanage, and in that capacity he was 
expected to provide music of his own composition, and other 
original music. We know that on two occasions he passed off his 
brother’s church compositions as his own. But although he never 
claimed, after Schubert’s death, to have composed any of the seven 
settings of ‘Salve Regina’, he arranged and adapted them, and 
continually performed the originals and the adaptations. He was, 
too, indirectly responsible for the publication, in the middle of the 
century, of two of the unpublished settings. 

The church music of the Viennese period does not stand very 
high in the estimation of scholars to-day, and Schubert’s settings of 
the ‘Salve’ form only a modest section of that body of music. 
Possible reasons for this lukewarm attitude will suggest themselves 
during the course of this article, but a contributory factor can be 
found in the use of an adjective which has, of recent years, been often 
attached to the music of both Haydn’s and Schubert’s Masses: 
“ Ttalianate ”’. The word always carries slightly censorious shades 
of meaning. When used in connection with music “ Italianate ”’ 
means with a slight excess in the melody, in the sentiment, in the 
rhythmic pulse, so that there is a sweetness, a sensuousness in the 
result. In few other periods of the history of music, if in any at 
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all, can one imagine such a word, or such a meaning, implying 
censure. It is an interesting comment on standards of fashion in 
music to-day, and it is a standard of fashion, not a standard of 
excellence, which rejects much of the church music by the Viennese 
masters. And this is quite apart from the 1922 Encyclical of the 
Roman Church which, in requiring the unaccompanied polyphony 
of the medieval masters for its liturgy, seems almost to ask that a 
standard of fashionable taste shall be considered de fide, and by so 
doing has banished, amongst much else, the worthy as well as the 
unworthy elements in the music of those masters. In the Schubert 
volume of the “ Master Musicians’ Professor Arthur Hutchings 
nearly overstates the case in his introductory paragraphs to the 
chapter on the composer’s Masses, so forcibly does he express it. 
But his remarks are profoundly thoughtful and his arguments 
surely unanswerable. 

The first setting, ‘Salve Regina’ in F major for soprano, 
orchestra and organ continuo, was composed by Schubert on 28 June 
1812 while he was still a pupil at the Stadtkonvikt. Until recently 
all trace of the music was lost. Its existence was known Decause 
Ferdinand Schubert catalogued it. At the end of the biographical 
essays which he wrote on his brother and which Schumann published 
in the ‘ Neue Zeitschrift fir Musik’, April and May 1839, there 
appeared his lists of his brother’s compositions in chronological 
order. His accuracy in these lists is not without flaw. He had by 
1839 sold most of Schubert’s manuscripts to Diabelli and indicated 
those he had sold by placing a letter “‘ D ” after the title of each one. 
Those which he still had he marked in a similar fashion with “* Sch ”’. 
The ‘ Salve Regina’ of 1812 was named in the list with the comment 
that it had been printed. If this is the case, no copy of such a 
publication has survived. Ferdinand may have confused this early 
work with a later ‘ Salve Regina’ in the same key which appeared 
in 1825 as Op. 47. 

The autograph manuscript of the work was lost, probably when 
Ferdinand wrote his lists, since he does not initial it as being in his 
possession. During the 1920s, when Dr. Franz Kosch of Vienna 
was cataloguing the musical archives of the Archiepiscopal School 
for Boys at Hollabrunn, Lower Austria, he found a set of parts 
bearing on the cover the title: 


* Motetto a Soprano Concerto ’ 
Violino I™, Violino II® .Viola obligatto, 
Clarinetto vel Oboe I’, Clarinetto vel 
Oboe II, Clarino I™’, Clarino II* in C, 
Cornu I™, Cornu II” in C et F, Tympano con Organo. 
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Del Signore Franz Schubert e C. R. Convictu, 
composita Die 28 Juny anno 1812. 


Ad usum J.G.! 1812 

Schubert has added to this: “ Studiosus IV “© Grammaticae 
Classis’. The parts for trumpets and drum are missing ; the organ 
continuo is a figured version of the cello and bass line (not specified 
in the above). Kosch published the work in May 1928 in the 
Strache Edition (No. 21) of Schubert First Editions. The score, 
compiled from these copies of the parts, now consists of 2 clarinets 
or oboes), 2 horns, strings and organ (for which the figured bass was 
realized by Kosch 

The solo, for a high soprano, was written for Therese Grob, a 
young woman of Schubert’s acquaintance, with whom he was 
allegedly in love and of whom we know, for certain, very few facts. 
One is that she was gifted with a beautiful lyric soprano voice of a 
** bell-like ’ quality. The piece is, musically, formless, pretentious in 
style and emotionally cold. We glimpse the real Schubert in two short 
passages where excursions into F minor and E major show touches 
of imegination. The words are set piecemeal, so that the offertory 
falls into six well-defined sections, each different, and each separated 
from its neighbours by a substantial orchestral interlude. The 
return of the opening phrases at the close of the solo, in a more 
ornate form, gives a certain rounding-off to the piece, but its 
incoherent structure makes it seem long and rambling. The 
orchestra is used competently. In fact, competence throughout is 
the bane of the work: it is a close imitation of Haydn and Mozart 
executed by a competent boy. Echoes of ‘ The Creation’ abound; 
the opening greeting is comically like Cherubino’s “ Voi che 
sapete”’; only here and there in the voice-part is Schubert’s 
inexperience shown. Extravagant leaps such as these: 


Ex. } <3 

- . fF Ff, + & &}°}&»3»p ww 
ee eee Sree 
: Sf - ja er - go, Ad - vo-ca-ta nos - tra 


are without point and quite unlike similar moments in his songs 
where the wide stretches in the voice-part have some object in view. 
Most of his settings of the hymn end with repetitions of the word 
* Salve’, the repeated salutations forming a coda. But he never 


1 This ‘“‘ ].G.” has never been identified. Is it possibly a humorous reference to a 
remark of Princess Karoline Lobkowitz, who once wrote to the Lord High Steward about 
the “ jeunes garcons ”’ of the Stadtkonvikt 
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resorts again—one might add “ fortunately” !—to the coloratura 
style at the end of this first setting: 





on a gee mies 
a en a. MRS eee 
= ey = eS deaPrre P| 
; Re-gin-a Sal - ve Re - 
0 | < ee : 
Sper sSS 
- gin - a, et spes nos-tra, Sal-ve 


Exactly two years later, to the day, Schubert wrote his second 
setting: ‘ Salve Regina’ in B flat major, for tenor solo, orchestra and 
organ continuo. The piece was compe sed while he was working on 
his first Mass, in F major. The “ Credo ” of the Mass being finished, 
the composer turned aside to the composition of his ‘ Salve Regina ’; 
the ‘* Sanctus’ of the Mass was resumed on 2 July 1814, the day 
after the ‘ Salve’ was finished. No particulars are known as to why 
Schubert composed this obviously ambitious music; not even the date 
of its first performance—presuming it took place in the composer’s 
lifetime—is known. Nor, since the solo is for tenor voice, does it 
belong to the group of works which he wrote for Therese Grob. 
Since, however, the Mass he was writing was for the centenary 
celebrations of the Liechtental Church, and performed there, this 
‘Salve’ may also have been intended for the same festival pro- 
gramme. We know that there was a fairly substantial orchestra 
available for these celebrations, and the presence of an organ 
continuo in the score suggests a church performance. 

In Ferdinand’s list of his brother’s compositions there is a “* D ”’ 
after the 1814 setting of the ‘ Salve Regina ’, but it was, in fact, still 
in his possession. It passed from him to his nephew and heir, 
Dr. Eduard Schneider, whom readers will have encountered in Sir 
George Grove’s description of the discovery of the orchestral parts 
to the ‘ Rosamunde’ partsongs. From Schneider the manuscript 
passed to Nicolaus Dumba, a great Schubert enthusiast and col- 
lector of the nineteenth century, and from him to the City Library 
in Vienna. Ferdinand copied the work and so, apparently, used it 


in the course of his professional duties, but it remained obscure and 
unpublished until in 1888 it appeared in Vol. XIV (No. 9) of the 
Gesamtausgabe. A fragmentary title-page of the work in Ferdinand’s 
hand, bearing Schubert’s dating—July 1814—is in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge (although the chief interest of this autograph 
is that on the back of it Schubert sketched part of his setting of 
Schiller’s ‘ Der Alpenjager ’ 
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For Schubert the year 1814 was, musically, one of testing and 
discovery. Besides the numerous songs of the vear, a series which 
had its consummation in ‘ Gretchen am Spinnrade ’, there are four 
chamber works, the F major Mass, the start of a symphony, a short 
cantata and this ‘Salve Regina’: variety and accomplishment. 
The music of the ‘ Salve ° is greatly superior to that of its predecessor 
in F major; it is smooth, inventive and admirably constructed. It 
is a rondo to the pattern AB A CBA, with a short coda based on 
the last line of the text ‘‘ O clemens, O pia, O dulcis Virgo Maria”’. 
The key pattern is simple, with departures only to the relative minor 
and the dominant. Schubert’s modulatory daring proceeded very 
rapidly during the next two years, but the works of 1814 show a very 
slow gathering of momentum. The solo part is graceful and modest, 
and makes none of the extravagant demands on the voice which 
detract from Schubert’s later solos for tenor—for example, 
* Nachthelle ’ of 1827, a fine composition which has those demands 
as its only flaw. The orchestral accompanime nt is for strings, oboes, 
bassoons and horns; the organ continuo, as in the previous work, is a 
figured version of the cello and bass part. Schubert’s handling of the 
orchestra shows his « ustomary surencss of touch; the bassoon and the 
oboe have appealing solos at the words —‘‘ Ad te clamamus exules 


filii Evae”’. The solos overlap the vocal phrases and produce an 
effect very like the well-known flute counterpoints in the finale of the 
great CG major Symphony. ‘he frequent lightness of texture 

woodwind on inied by violins only —is characteristic of those 
1815-16 years: his Symphony No. 2, in B flat major, makes attrac- 
tive use of this “chamber orchestra”? touch. Schubert was 
evidently partial to the colour contrasts he could obtain with such a 


reticent use of the strings. Such contrasts effectively introduce the 
tender phrases of the coda. But he quickly tired of another orches- 
tral effect which we find during the same period— the interludes for 
first violins consisting of triplet runs: it quite disappears from his 
orchestra after 1819. It was probably an imitation of the famous 
}eethoven mannerism for building up suspense, and not inherently 
congenial to Schubert 

The musical material of the ‘ Salve Regina’ is based upon two 
contrasting elements, a flowing triplet passage for strings and a 
‘ clipped * woodwind progression which passes across the bar-lines: 
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Both are announced unassumingly in the introductory bars, and the 
way in which this young artist takes them and puts them to new and 
yet newer and more revealing uses would do credit to other com- 
posers whose reputation for this kind of technical exploitation stands 
higher than Schubert’s has ever done. One melodic idea which 
embroiders the orchestral accompaniment occurred to him again a 
few weeks later and was charmingly used in the first movement of 
the string Quartet No. 8, in B flat major: 





On 5 July 1815 Schubert composed his third setting of the text. 
It is in F major, for soprano solo, strings (no violas) and organ. As 
in the previous works the organ continuo is a figured line which 
serves also for cello and bass. 

At some time during 1821 Schubert wrote to Ferdinand: 

Dear Brother, 


I felt knocked up to-day because of yesterday’s tomfoolery and I 
have done nothing to the offertory, so it isn’t ready. 


Ferdinand wanted his brother to add parts for wind instruments 
clarinets, bassoons and horns—to give an orchestral flavour to the 
accompaniment. For this purpose he made a copy of his brother’s 
score, and finally, on 28 January 1823, Schubert added the wind 
parts to this copy. In later years, after Schubert’s death, Ferdinand 
sold his brother’s original manuscript to a collector, Ludwig 
Landsberg, and from him it went to the Prussian State Library, now 
known as the Berliner 6ffentliche wissenschaftliche Bibliothek. 
Diabelli used the second version, of 1823, as the source for his 
publication of the music. This took place on 4 August 1825; there 
was no dedication by Schubert, either to friend or patron. The work 
was Op. 47, and its title, ‘Second Offertory ’, was due to the fact 
that Diabelli was about to publish a companion-piece by Schubert, 
the ‘ Totus in corde’, as a ‘ First Offertory’. The fact that the 
offertory * Totus in corde’ was called “‘ first’, and given the opus 
number 46, yet published after the “‘ second” one and, probably, 
composed after it as well, has led to much confusion between these 
two works in various lists of compositions by Schubert. 

The composer’s later additions to the accompaniment have also 
caused uncertainty in cataloguing the second Offertory itself. 
Diabelli’s announcement of the publication omitted the cello from 
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the instrumental score, and both cello and double-bass parts are 
omitted from the specification in Deutsch’s Thematic Catalogue for 
the first versions. The manuscript used by Diabelli is lost. A month 
after publication, on 8 September 1825, the music was performed 
for the first time in the Maria-Trost Kirche, Vienna (the church is 
also called St. Ulrich’s). 

Schubert’s occasional uncertainty over the words of his liturgical 
texts has been mentioned; in this third treatment of the ‘ Salve 
Regina’ he omits completely the quintet beginning “ Eja ergo, 
advocata nostra’; moreover, the apostrophic terms of the last line 
are introduced into the middle of the piece. The composition 
belongs to 1815, which, from the point of view of musical production, 
is the most amazing year of Schubert’s life, and to the July of that 
year, the most amazing month. No fewer than twenty-two works 
were written in July 1815, and because of the composer’s careful 
dating of manuscripts we know on practically every day of the 
month exactly what he was working at. The music of his third 
‘Salve’ is typical of the lyrical effusions of its year: the melody 
streams forth, alive and radiant. Undertaken by a_ powerful, 
dramatic soprano the solo could not fail to produce an extraordinary 
effect. The address to the Virgin is couched in terms of passionate 
pleading or glowing adoration. Without doubt written for Therese 
Grob, the music would receive scant justice from a soprano with 
merely lyric beauty of voice. Qualities of imagination and musician- 
ship are demanded as well. The opening melody contains a phrase 
of rising and falling triplets which is often found in his songs asso- 
ciated with the words “ gold ” or “ sun ”’ (cf. the ‘ Sangers Morgen- 
lied/II ’ of that same year), and the picture in his mind seems to have 
been of the Queen of Heaven enthroned with a glory of light, the 
figure one sees in a baroque shrine loaded with symbolic gold and 
ornament. This setting and the sixth, of 1819, rank as the two most 
immediately attractive of his seven settings, although for Schubertian 
power and imagination both must yield to the mature setting of 1824. 

The music is in the typically Viennese style of the early nine- 
teenth century, ornate, with a lilt in the rhythm and sweetness in the 
melody. But the sentiment is sincere from beginning to end of the 
piece. Judged by its own standards it is difficult to see what objec- 
tion can be raised against it. Unless an uncompromising attitude is 
taken up, and all that is warm and human and sensuous ruled out of 
liturgical music, as if by divine ordination, this ‘ Salve Regina’ 
would grace any act of worship. 

Formally the work is of binary construction with an attractive 
key-scheme: the first three sections are in F major, A flat major and 
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F minor, with a short codetta to the words “ O clemens, O pia, 
O dulcis Virgo Maria ” in C minor-C major; this is then repeated, 
with modifications, in F major, D minor and G minor, with a coda 
in F major. The orchestra, by reason of its haphazard assembly, 
has not the points of interest found in the ‘ Salve ’ of 1814. All that 
one can admire is Schubert’s skilful addition of the wind parts to the 
already existing fabric as he had devised it eight years earlier. 

When Schubert wrote to his family in 1825 and told them of the 
success attending the performances in Upper Austria of his song 
‘Ave Maria’ (the text of which is taken from Scott’s ‘ Lady of the 
Lake ’), Ferdinand replied: 

And that a hymn to the Holy Virgin, composed by you, should 

move every hearer to devotion will not surprise those who have 


heard your Mass in F, your first * Tantum ergo’ and your * Salve 
Regina ’. 


The year 1816, second only to 1815 as the most fruitful year of 
Schubert’s compositional life, was particularly rich in vocal quartets 
for mixed or for male voices. The fourth setting of this text, and the 
fifth, composed a year later, are both for mixed chorus. It is 
tempting to conclude that Schubert’s preoccupation at this period 
with choral church works (a ‘ Stabat Mater’ was also composed 
during the month) may have been due to the fact that he was 
applying for the post of music master at a training-college at Laibach 

Ljubljana). A few short works of this nature would not only have 
provided him with teaching material, but also with evidence to his 
future employers, should they require it, of his abilities as a “‘ trained 
singer and organist . . . capable of instructing others therein ”’-—to 
quote the advertisement. Certainly neither piece suggests a strong 
urge to set the text. The first of them uses a free German translation 
of the hymn. It was, of course, an extant version and not especially 
made for Schubert. The translator is not known. 

His setting is again in F major?, evidently with him a favoured 
key for this hymn, and it was composed on 21 February 1816. On 
publication the work was entitled ‘Deutsches Salve Regina: 
Hymne an die Heilige Mutter Gottes’. German translations of 
Latin liturgical texts were commonly used by composers of that day: 


there are examples by Josef and Michael Haydn and by Mozart, as 
well as others by Schubert himself. 


* An article by Professor T. Georgiades of Heidelberg University, published in the 
* Festschrift fir Richard Benz’ (Hamburg, 1954), Suggests that the inception of ‘ Das 
Wirtshaus ’ was due to Schubert’s absorption as a choirboy of the music for the Gregorian 
Offertory in the Requiem Mass. He makes a point of the identical key, for the song and 


the Offertory, namely, F major, and considers that this key has, for Schubert, a religious 
significance 
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The two 1816 settings of the ‘ Salve Regina ’, this and the next, 
one in German and one in Latin, both for chorus and both com- 
posed within a very short time of each other, have also given rise to 
confusion in some catalogues of Schubert’s works. At one time this 
* Deutsches Salve Regina ’ was even ascribed to Ferdinand Schubert, 
a mistake probably due to Ferdinand’s having arranged, in 1832, 
the organ accompaniment for orchestra, and having produced the 
‘Hymne’ in that form. As we know, these short church works by 
Schubert were constantly used by his brother. The work was 
published in 1859 by Haslinger of Vienna; it carried a dedication 
devised by Ferdinand to a musical and artistic society in the capital; 
the members of the society, which was called Hesperus, were devoted 
to painting and literature as well as to music, and they had done 
much to foster the performance and spread the knowledge of 
Schubert’s music. The original manuscript is in the possession of 
Alfred Wiede, of Saxony. Ferdinand’s list of his brother’s works, 
referred to above, mentions only one ‘ Salve Regina’ as_ being 
composed in 1816; it is undoubtedly this German version which he 
had in mind. Not only did he perform it and sponsor its publication, 
but the second setting of that year has remained in complete 
obscurity. The ‘ Deutsches Salve Regina’ was republished in the 
Gesamt sabe as No. 17 of Vol. XIV (1888 

The music is plain and homophonic; not once does the texture 
loosen nor any part-writing achieve individuality and make for 
fluidity or, for that matter, interest. At the climax (‘* Bei ihm sei 
uns’re Mittlerin’’) the soprano part has a typically Schubertian 
cruppetto which stands out purely by reason of the simplicity of the 
rest of it. But the modest piece reveals a certain charm on further 
study: without being even secondary Schubert, it is nonetheless 
Schubertian. [he four-section construction ABCA, with a 
codetta, uses, for such a short piece, a key-scheme which is colourful 
enough—F major, C minor, D minor, F major; and an organ inter- 
lude. modulating between A and B, and again between B and C, 
springs naturally and eflectively from an unconsidered phrase in A, 
in a manner which later on produced some thrilling effects in his 
( hambe I musit ° 

It is worth mentioning that the words of the text, now in 
Schubert’s own tongue, produce no imaginative flights in his music. 
If, in most cases, his settings of foreign texts are not without a certain 
flatness or, rather, are deficient in the Schubertian poetry, that only 
goes to show how intense, to him, was the power of evocation of the 
German word. Speaking of Schubert’s settings of the four Metas- 
tasio canzoni (January 1820), Richard Capell wrote: 
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It is curious to see Schubert, with conscious demureness, writing 
in a foreign idiom. The poet’s words were like Latin to a schoolboy 
—they appeared to him pompous and without vividness of meaning. 
We see from these songs how much the picturesque suggestions of 
native poetry counted in Schubert’s art. There are tears, flowers, 
moonlight in Metastasio, but Schubert evidently did not recognize 
them as the real things—only as forms of polite expression.* 


In the German address to the Virgin we have an exactly opposite 
effect. The homely German words evidently called up in his mind 
no ceremonial picture of the Queen of Heaven, nor yet the Mother 
of Sorrows depicted by the words. Barmherzigkeit, Angst, Not—all go 
for very little in his choral setting. 

Schubert’s fifth setting of the text is for unaccompanied quartet 
and was composed in March 1816. It is a short, unassuming piece 
in B flat major, and its history is completely obscure. It was never 
performed in his lifetime and Ferdinand seems, understandably, to 
have shown no interest in it. From him the manuscript passed 
eventually into the possession of the Vienna City Library. It was 
not published until its inclusion in the Gesamtausgabe, Vol. XIV, 
No. 20, in 1888.4 

The chorus was written by Schubert on a page in a batch of 
papers containing sketches for his music to Klopstock’s ‘ Stabat 
Mater’. It is possible, therefore, that it was conceived rather earlier 
than March of that year, so that its date would make it a companion 
setting to the previous one. That, and its very modest conception, 
persuade one that the composer must have had the teaching-post at 
Laibach in his mind. That a simplicity of aim need not produce 
quite such unexciting results as Schubert has in this piece of music 
is apparent when we consider a similar piece such as Mozart’s 
‘Ave, verum corpus’ (K.618). — Plain, harmonic _ blocks 
move forward the words of the text (scrupulously correct 
this time) in a threefold but rambling structure of ABA. The 
middle section is a very modulatory and chromatic passage, 
using the composer’s favourite German-sixth harmonic pro- 
gression. Towards the end of this passage there are short 
sequences leading to D minor, with a certain tenderness of 
feeling (“ benedictum fructum ventris tui”) which provide the 
only worth-while touch in the work. 

More than three years passed before Schubert again took up the 


® * Schubert’s Songs ‘ 1928), p. 100. 


* There is a small error in the music of the edition. Bar 12 of the soprano part should 
have B flat, not C as printed 
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Latin hymn. In the autumn of 1819 he began work on the composi- 
tion of his fifth Mass, in A flat major; but before very much was 
completed he put it aside for other work including this sixth setting 
of the ‘ Salve Regina’. The turning aside from work on a Mass in 
order to compose a * Salve Regina’ reminds us of the occasion in 
1814, when he interrupted work on his F major Mass for a similar 
reason. Moreover, the probable cause of such a digression into a 
smaller musical form is the same in each case: the opportunity for a 
performance of his music in the Liechtental Church. The per- 
formance there was almost certainly given by Therese Grob, 
although no record is preserved. She was, in 1819, still unmarried 
and on friendly terms with Schubert and his family. 

The composer had recently returned to Vienna from his summer 
visit to Steyr with Michael Vogl. The year 1819 gives rise to a happy 
chapter in the Schubert biography and, not for the first or last time, 
the year seems closely associated with one particular key—for 
Schubert a key of serene contentment—A major (see, for another 
example, how C major appears to pervade the work of 1828). The 
popular “ Trout ’’ Quintet, several songs, the Sonata Op. 120, are 
all in this key, and it is not surprising to find that his choice is for 
the key of A major in which to pour out the spirit of contentment 
that fills this ‘ Salve ’, in which to work at the details of his intimate 
lyric. For intimate it is: and the poetry, though true, is homely. It 
suggests the pastoral glimpses of the countryside at Steyr rather than 
the courts of Heaven. The musical workmanship was lavished on 
short, felicitous figures; Schubert was not excited by his inspiration, 
but pleased with it, delighted with the musical ideas which came 
this is what the music seems to suggest. And these ideas are in the 
conceits ”’, ** fancies ’’, and he plays with them, musically, 
as he has done many times before in his songs. The music, and the 


“és 


nature ol 


‘ 


* domestic ’? chamber 
music and songs of Schumann and Brahms and their school in the 


method of work, were the forerunners of the 


later years of the century. 


The form of Schubert’s 1819 ‘ Salve Regina ’ is binary, each half 
consisting of three sections; this structure he had used before in the 
F major setting of 1815, which was also for soprano solo with an 
instrumental accompaniment. In the second part of the solo variety 
is achieved not only by changed keys, but by many small changes of 
detail of the kind familiar in the repeated stanzas of his “ modified ”’ 
strophic songs, or in the early sections of his sets of variations. In 
this solo the primary cause of the changes is the effect of transposition 
on the vocal range of the melody, but although Schubert is occupied 
with accommodating his melody for the voice, he also adorns: 
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The strings are much more effectively and tellingly used than in 
the previous solo setting of 1815 just referred to. The tonality 
using this vague word to mean the interplay of key-colour within the 
diatonic scheme of the whole work—follows simple classical rules, 
but this does not curb the Schubertian adventurousness. The keys 
of A minor and B minor can each, separately, be related to A major; 
Schubert does, impeccably, so relate them, but their own mutual 
connection is remote, and they are separated in this piece by only a 
few seconds of music. It is a pleasant shock to the musical sensibility. 
The central interlude—a matter of only three bars —contains one of 
those details of hi ippy workmanship already mentioned; the main 
theme of the work, in A major, returns unchanged to the first violins, 
while the lower strings move on to F sharp minor harmonies. It is 
not done with any modulation in view; its occurrence reminds us of 
the work of another composer, Mozart, who in his recapitulations 
often includes these gem-like episodes which do more than delight 
the listener and move back to where they started from. Schubert’s 
warm and friendly poetry intensifies at the end as the voice sings the 
‘Salve’ three times, each recurrence separated from the previous 
one by a delicately worked instrumental interlude. The soft tone of 
the music is suited to “ Vale” rather than “ Salve ”’ 

Although Ferdinand Schubert liked his brother’s composition 
well enough to arrange it for tenor voice with horn obdligato, he 
strangely omits it from the list of compositions under ** 1819” at the 
close of his biographical essays. The autograph manuscript was 
bought by Dr. Jerome Stoneborough of Vienna and after his death 
passed into the possession of the Library of Congress at Washington. 

The work was not published in its original form as Schubert 
composed it, until the Gesamtausgabe of 1888. Diabelli’s publication 
of 1843, called * Drittes Offertorium ’, and given the opus number 
153, was a shortened version, with an accompaniment for piano solo 
based on the original for string orchestra. 

Five years later Schubert — took up this favourite text, and 
for the last ime. The spring of 1824 had seen, in Vienna, numerous 
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performances of his partsongs by various impromptu male quartets 

a popular medium with the Viennese of that day. Schubert was in 
poor health but, as in 1823, his pen was never idle. This setting for 
male voices, although not so lyrical as those of 1815 and 1819, is a 
remarkably substantial piece of work, warm, full-blooded and rich 
in harmonic resource. Moreover it offers, as the culmination of a 
series of allied pieces should, a challenge. It is a challenge to 
arbitrary standards of taste in the setting to music of religious texts. 
lo-day the accepted criterion of sacred musical settings, and not 
merely in the Roman Church, tends towards the styles and proce- 
dures of pre-Renaissance and early Renaissance music rather than 
to those of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. If the 
cool, silver beauty of the thirteenth-century motet ‘O Maria Virgo 
Davidica’ be taken as the norm of sacred music, then the motets of 
Schubert and the contemporary Viennese school will seem as gross 


and earthy as Rubens placed by the side of Giotto. We then get 


judgments on Schubert’s sacred music such as this: 
A ‘Salve Regina’ in C, Op. 149, for male voices 1824), the last 
of several settings, is an unctuous, jejune serenade. 


A. E. F. Dickinson, 1947- 


Phe last ‘ Salve Regina’ of Schubert is overflowing with humanity; 
every bar speaks of a musician’s craftsmanship, and it belongs, body 
and soul, to the early nineteenth century. Compared with medieval 
liturgical music it has qualities which could be dubbed “unctuous”; 


“ec 


and its marked pulse in triple time, compared with the “ rhythmic 


prose ’’ of Gregorian chant, the various arhythmic devices of subse- 
quent liturgical music and the virtual obliteration of metrical 
rhythm in the sacred music of the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries by the neutralizing pulls of the contrapuntal rhythms, does, 
in fact. give it a “serenade” style. But to ears for which Mozart 
and Haydn and Schubert were the accepted purveyors of church 
music those earlier styles would have sounded quaint and 
devitalized. 

Schubert wrote one other male-voice quartet in the spring of 
1824: a setting of Mayrhofer’s * Der Gondelfahrer’. Both the 
‘Salve Regina’ and the Mayrhofer partsong have a similar noctur- 
nal atmosphere. The ‘ Gondelfahrer’ actually paints a picture of 
St. Mark’s Square, Venice, at midnight, and the similar movement 
of the music in the ‘ Salve’, although not, of course, explicit in the 
words. makes Mr. Dickinson’s term “‘ serenade ” of interest. The 
atmosphere is partly cre ated by a semiquaver figure: 
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Ex. 6. Salve Regina, Op. 149 Der Gondelfahrer, Op. 28 











Vi- ta, dul-ce - do Es tan -zen Mond und Sterne 


frequently found in Schubert’s vocal settings associated with nature 
worship. It may be this fact which subconsciously affects the listener 
to his motet: what Einstein called Schubert’s pantheism and nature 
worship, intruding into his church music, disturbs those who would 
have such music suggest not “‘ Gott in der Natur” but “ God is in 
His Temple ”’. 

Musically, Schubert’s setting in C major is like most of the other 
settings—a modified rondo: the main theme is the noble greeting- 
music of the apostrophe: 


Ex, 7. 


Z Andantino 
e 2 


The two subsequent episodes are free and inventive, but basically 
their modulations are as correct as those of a student’s exercise: 
A minor-E minor-G major in the first is matched by D minor-A 
minor-C major in the second. Another of Schubert’s favourite 
chords, the French sixth, provides some picturesque moments, and 
towards the end of the work the emotional climax is powerfully 
reached with the words “ ad te suspiramus gementes et flementes in 
hac lacrymarum vallae”’. Formally and emotionally the quiet 
return of the opening “ greeting ” satisfies. There are no textual 
aberrations this time, and the setting reveals an easy mastery in the 
handling of the structure of the poem and in the management of the 
musical reflection of this structure. Schubert’s previous struggles 
and occasional failures in the earlier settings have given him a sure, 
almost a leisurely, skill in illuminating the none too easy text, with 
its various literary images and the sometimes disconnected progress 
of its thought. 

The motet was sold by Ferdinand Schubert to Diabelli, who 
published it many years after the composer’s death, in 1843, as 
Op. 149. Diabelli supplied an organ accompaniment for this 
publication. The autograph manuscript is in the possession of the 
Berlin Library mentioned above. 

_ To no other text did Schubert return so frequently as he did to 
this popular Latin hymn. Even his two beloved Goethe poems, 
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‘Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt’ and ‘ Gesang der Geister iiber den 
Wassern ’, received fewer treatments at his hands. Nothing can be 
deduced, I feel, of any importance as contributing to our knowledge 
of Schubert’s character or religious sentiments. The sevenfold 
settings simply show his eagerness to supply a need and to seek an 
opening for the unceasing drive of his genius. But they also serve us 
to-day with a unique opportunity of perceiving his musical develop- 
ment within the confines of a small and limited form. 

The seven settings are tabulated below, with their Deutsch 


Catalogue numbers also given. 


1. ‘Salve Regina’ in F (D.27). Soprano solo, orchestra and organ 
continuo. June 1812 
2. ‘Salve Regina’ in B flat (D.106). Tenor solo, orchestra and 


organ continuo. June-July 1814. 
* Salve Regina ’ in F (D.223). Soprano solo, orchestra and organ 


continuo, July 181 


15. 
1. ‘Salve Regina’ in F (D.379). S.A.T.B. and organ. February 
1816. 
5. ‘Salve Regina’ in B flat (D.386). Unaccompanied S.A.T.B. 
March 1816 
6. * Salve Regina’ in A (D.676). Soprano solo and string orchestra. 


November 1810. 
7, ‘Salve Regina’ in ( D.811). Unaccompanied T.T.B.B. 


April 1824. 








A “HAIL AND FAREWELL” QUODLIBET 
SYMPHONY 


By JAN LaRue 


Any student of the eighteenth-century symphony occasionally feels 
that proximity to his subject lends disenchantment. Thus Adam 
Carse, in the final paragraph of his ‘ Eighteenth-Century Sym- 
phonies ’, asks a discouraging question: * How many symphonies 
did it take to make one good one? ”’ and estimates that the answer 
*“ would have to be in hundreds”’. The mass-produced similarity 
of so many of the symphonies leads one to look with a refreshed eye 
upon works of curious and original structure, such as Haydn’s 
No. 45, the “ Farewell’. This work, typical of Haydn’s far-sighted 
originality, is the first example of the “* walk-out ” strike ( Musicians’ 
Union), a hundred and fifty years before this expedient became an 
effective tool of social and economic improvement. The “ Farewell ” 
is remarkable not only for the gradual disappearance of the players 
in the finale, but also for the fact that it is the only eighteenth- 
century symphony yet observed in F sharp minor. 

Recently a symphony by Paul Wranitzky (1756-1808) came to 
light in which the composer profits by Haydn’s example in construct- 
ing an ending based on diminishing returns.' To balance this 
tapering ending, however, Wranitzky begins with a lengthy intro- 
duction in which the performers also enter one by one. In between 
these curious “* Hail and Farewell’? movements come a standard 
* quodlibet ’’* in eleven parts 


‘ 


first movement and finale, enclosing a 
of decidedly varied origin. This arrangement surpasses Haydn in 
symmetry, though perhaps at the expense of a loss in social 
significance. 

Though Wranitzky now receives scant attention, at the turn of 
the preceding century he was evidently a leading figure in Viennese 
musical life. As Direktor (t.e., leader, not conductor) of the Imperial 
Court Theatre orchestra, from 1785 to his death, he was responsible 
for the high standard of that body. In an extended report on 

1 MS score (by a copyist): ‘ Sinfonia di Paolo Wranizky ’, Austrian National Library 
Sm. 11086. MS orchestral parts: ‘ Sinfonia in D, il quodlibet musicale del Sig.re Paolo 
Wranizky *, Florence Conservatory D.5.122. For information from Florence I am deeply 
indebted to Newell Jenkins, Director of the Piccola Accademia Musicale. 

* Wranitzky’s use of the term “ quodlibet”’ to describe a series of freely altered 
quotations does not correspond to common practice; but since it occurs in both Vienna 
and Florence sources, I follow his usage. There are two other “ quodlibets *’ of this type 


by Wranitzky (in the Austrian National Library), though neither of these is embedded in 
a symphonic structure. 
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musical conditions in Vienna in 1800 the ‘ Allgemeine musikalische 


Zeitung’ (Leipzig) credits Wranitzky with the excellence of the 


orchestra at the court theatre According to this report he also 
improved the quality (** formerly often very bad ”’) of the widows’ 
and orphans’ benefit concerts given by the Tonkunstler-Societat. 


On some title-pages of his printed works he describes himself as a 
pupil of Haydn, and Haydn's regard tor Wranitzky’s musicianship 
can be seen in his insistence that Wranitzky should lead the orchestra 
for the first public performance of ‘ The Creation’, which Haydn 
}4 and 1806 Wranitzky served as 


ietat, where he worked to eflect a 


personally directed.? Between 
Secretary of the ‘Tonkinstle: 


reconciliation between that group and Haydn, who had withdrawn 


an application for membership in 1779 because he felt the conditions 
of membership might prove too demanding. ‘Thus it was Wranitzky 


who in 1797 wrote the official letter offering a life-long honorary 
membership card to Haydn. 


Gerber gives an unusually full listing to Wranitzky in the second 


edition of his ‘ Lexikon ’, though complaining of Wranitzky’s failure 


to answer biographical questionnaires. ‘This lexicographical dis- 


appointment did not diminish Gerber’s regard, for he comments on 


list of works with unusual enthusiasm: 


the composer’s long LIS| I 
what activity at rable industry this shows in a man 
whose mornings are ust r opera rehearsals, whose afternoons [!] 


are taken up by pet thus whose nights remain of necessity 


the only time tlor On nearer acquaintance with his 


crows even more before our eyes, for we 


works his accon 2) 

can see at a glance that in just one of his quartets he writes as many 
iotes as would hardl contained in six quartets thirty years ago, 
as one can easily « nstrate in the quartets of Wanhal and Leopold 


Hofmann 
njoyed both popularity and respect. 


Inits dav Wranitzkv’s music ¢ 
| ypera ‘Oberon’ (Vienna, 1789 


His outstanding work w the 
which according to G rber ved its main success at the corona- 


n ol Leopold If (Franktort, 1790 
_ In addition to the present quodlibet 


ntv-seven other works in this general 


, where it was repeated twenty- 


ir times in six weeks 
ymphony, he wrote 

ry. Among. the itter we find not 
ily high proportion of occasional 


itege only normal concert 


ymphonies but also « unusui 
events such as royal coronations, marriages 


works celebrating pr ) 
sy contrast with such dignified subjects, 


and the peace with | rance, 
g), 15 October 1800, col 45 46 


Ze 
indertjahrigen Bestehens der Tonkinstler- 


Ania es | 
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there are two symphonies with toy instruments (one with a 
“*Papageno pipe’’), and a ‘ Chasse’ symphony. Among such 
works, the curious symphony we are about to examine does not 
appear as strange as it would in the production of most other com- 
posers. Fétis, incidentally, thought highly of Wranitzky, and in the 
‘ Biographie universelle ’ mourns the decline of his popularity: “I 
remember that in my youth his symphonies held their own very well 
against those of Haydn. Their premature abandonment has always 
been a source of astonishment to me.” This estimate is perhaps a 
little over-generous. The decline has been explained convincingly 
by Riehl, who points out that Wranitzky absorbed a great deal of the 
Hanswurst comic-opera style into his symphonies, an element totally 
incompatible with the dignity of the budding romantic ideal.*® 

Turning now to the quodlibet or, as we might call it, the ** Hail 
and Farewell” symphony, it may be helpful first to list its contents 
in compact form and then to describe each part in detail. The 
following is an exact transcript of the headings of the various parts; 
the titles in the manuscript score are entered in red ink: 


I. Allegro 
II. Presto 
III. Ein Quodlibet. Erste Abtheilung: 
No. 1. A Schiisserl und a Reindl 
2. Mama [sic] mia non mi gridate 
3. Nel cor pit: non mi sento aus der Molinara 
. Le Nozze di Figaro. Non pit andrai 
5. Marcia Richard Lowenherz 
Ende der ersten Abtheilung 
Zweite Abtheilung: 
6. Ouverture von der Zauberfléte 
7. Quartetto aus der Palmira. Silenzio faccia si. 
8. L’Amor Marinaro. Pria ch’io l’impegno. 
g. aus Lodoiska. Oh quanto |’anima. 
10. aus Lodoiska. Contento il cor nel seno. 
11. Menuett von der Venturini. Le Nozze Disturbate. 
Ende des Quodlibet 


4 


): 


IV. Finale 
V. Andante 


I, Allegro, @, D major. The long introduction (308 bars) brings 
the players in separately, starting with the leader on the stage, soon 
joined by a “ secondo ”’, viola, harpsichord and cello (bars 18, 32, 
62, 83). Thereafter the players enter irregularly in a growing 
stream, at first fifteen or more bars apart, later closer together, with a 
final stretto (bars 283-87) in which the score indicates that ten 


®W. H. Riehl, ‘ Musikalische Characterkopfe > (Stuttgart, 1853), pp. 221-22. For 
this reference and other suggestions I am indebted to Professor O. E. Deutsch. 
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players “‘ run in hurriedly one after another as if they were late ”’. 
Last to appear is a lone trumpet; and below the final _fermata on the 
dominant-seventh chord, the scribe writes his relief: “* now all are 
present’. The whole manoeuvre is carefully planned. In all cases 
the stage-entrance direction in the score precedes the actual musical 
entry by some bars. If we study these intervals, interesting orchestral 
personalities emerge: a fussy viola needs twenty bars to settle down, 
while the prodigious first bassoon manages to enter and begin to 
play in six bars, and a similarly rough-and-ready timpanist tunes in 
only nine bars of alla breve. It would be dangerous to generalize 
from these examples of orchestral practice, but the solid evidence of 
the size of the orchestra found in these stage directions will be 
examined more fully below. 

The musical substance of the introduction does not form any 
coherent pattern. The opening bars consist of a well-worn tuning 
joke, double-stops on the open strings reminiscent of the finale of 
Haydn’s No. 60 (‘Il distratto’), though lacking the best part of 
Haydn’s joke: the G-string tuned down to F. Thereafter the leader 
plays arpeggios and scales without noticeable thematic or harmonic 
development. The tuning joke is repeated in turn, though never 
exactly, by the other strings, even including the harpsichord; and 
at a late stage we hear it once again from the solo cello, who had 
evidently lingered over coffee. The wind parts share to some extent 
the exercises found in the strings, but at times also develop little 
melodic episodes. These melodic oases never connect sufficiently, 
however, to dispel the atmosphere of improvisation. 

II. Presto, 4-4. D major. The first real movement links well- 
marked opening, transitional, secondary and closing sections to build 
a clear sonata form. The development is relatively short and 
unimaginative: the only feature of interest is a Haydnesque false 
preparation for the recapitulation by thundering on the dominant of 
the relative minor. Continuing the deception, the recapitulation 
opens with the closing theme, but shortly brings back the expected 
first subject. The movement lacks thematic and formal distinction, 
but moves competently and convincingly through the rather routine 
paces of a typical opera overture of the period. 


III. 1.‘ A Schiisserl und a Reindl ’: Andante, 2-4,G major. This 
Austrian dialect folksong was one of the hardy perennials of the 
variation world. Beginning with a set of Heinrich Eppinger in 
17967, one can find a dozen sets on this tune in any volume of the 
Meysel-Whistling ‘ Handbuch der musikalischen Literatur’ up to 


7 Alexander Weinmann, ‘ Vollstandiges Verlagsverzeichnis Artaria & Comp.’ 
Vienna, 1952). p +4 
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mid-century. In addition to long-forgotten composers such as 
Ambroise Rieder (1797) we also find J. N. Hummel (1798) and 
Wanhal (1808). The melody appears in Siissmayr’s popula 
Singspiel, ‘Der Marktschreier’ (Vienna, 1799) and was used by 
Beethoven in Op. 105 No. 3 (1817-18) under the ttle “ Air 
Autrichien ”. The Wranitzky setting consists of a short introduction 
followed by the tune given out in the solo violin with some orna- 
mentation. 

No. 2. ‘ Mama mia non mi gridate *: Andantino, 2~-4, C major. 
This theme shared popularity with ‘ A Schiisserl’ at the turn of the 
century, but did not endure. A setting by Ferdinand Kauer (1797)* 
received a scathing review in the ‘ Allgemeine musikalische 
Zeitung’ for 1799: ‘‘ it is too much to trouble one instrument with 
such a great nonentity, to say nothing of three’. Such an unhappy 
precedent did not discourage other composers such as Preindl 

1798) and Steibelt (c. 1812). Although the Preindl variations list 
the theme as an “ aria ”’, no operatic source for it has yet been found. 
Since it is the only Wranitzky quotation which appears entirely 
without indications of origin, it may well be a separate song. This 
hypothesis is supported by editions such as a ‘ Collection of Italian 
Periodical Songs’ (British Museum, G.8r1.a 





23]), in which 
* Mamma mia’ appears as No. 17, “ A Favorite Italian Song sung 


9 


by Sigr. Viganoni”’.® Viganoni, a famous tenor, must have had 


great success with the song, for it appeared also in a Longmans, 
Clementi edition (now in the Florence Conservatory) as an anony- 
mous ‘‘ Canzone con coro as sung by Sigr. Viganoni at the Nobilities 
Concert’. Viganoni travelled all over Europe and certainly met 
Wranitzky, for he sang for the Tonkinstler-Societat on 22-23 
December 1795, in a programme beginning with a Wranitzky 
symphony. ‘The quodlibet version of ‘ Mamma mia’ uses a solo 
oboe in place of the voice, adding roulades, scales and arpeggios 
when the initial phrase of the miniature ABA form returns!®. 


®§ Alexander Weinmann, ‘ Verzeichnis der Verlagswerke des musikalischen Magazins 
in Wien 1784-1802 ‘* Leopold Kozeluch”’’ (Vienna, 1950), p. 16, cites a work with 
different title: ‘ no mi sgridate ’ rather than ‘ non mi gridate ° 

® This information was kindly supplied by O. W. Neighbour, British Museum. 

1° Some months after writing the above I discovered a few bars of ‘ Mamma mia’ in 
another Wranitzky orchestral ** quodlibet ’’ (not a symphony), this time listed as from 
* La donna di testa debole ’’. With the he Ip of Professor Deutsch this title was identified 
as that of a Singspiel partly written by Weigl, performed in both court theatres in 1794. 
The score, once in the National Library, could not be located. Still later, by a fantastic 
coincidence, while browsing in an antiquarian shop I turned up a‘ Canzonetta della Donna 
testa debole del Signor Weigel ’ published “in Mannheim bei Johann Michael 
Gotz & Comp:” (plate No. 3, puzzling if we assume a date of 1794-95). Although the text 
was in German, and in no way related to‘ Mamma mia’, the tune was nearly the same. 
These additional facts, however, still do not entirely settle the question of origin: did not 
Weigl perhaps simply borrow a popular song, just as Sussmayr used * A Schiisserl ’ in his 
* Marktschreier ’? Whatever the final answer, as a reminder of the value of browsing | 
purchased the song for two English shillings. 
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ert 


No. 3. ‘ Nel cor piii non mi sento. Aus der Molinara’: 6-8 


G major. This most famous of Paisiello’s melodies enjoyed even 
longer and more international fame than the two above as a rack on 
which to torture variations. Ihe first set to appear after the Vienna 
performance of ‘La Molinara’ (1790) was apparently again by 


Ferdinand Kauer (Kozeluch edition, 1791). The great flood of 
settings, however, begins a few years later, possibly brought on in 
part by the Beethoven variations (Kinsky-Halm WoO 70; 1795 
or more probably simply because of the constantly growing popu- 
larity of the opera. Beginning with a chamber-music setting for 
flute, bassoon and harpsichord, Wranitzky writes four brilliant 
variations for harpsichord, alternately solo and accompanied by 
orchestra, the third variation in minor. 

No. 4. ‘Le Nozze di Figaro. Non pit andrai’: Allegro, 4—4, 
C major. Here Wranitzky or his copyist evidently had access to an 
excellent score, for the setting is a note-for-note duplication of the 
Mozart original, even containing the unusual mfp climax in bar 7, 
one of Mozart's most interesting dynamic indications. The vocal 
line is assigned to a solo cello throughout, followed by the amusing 
military codetta in the wind instruments just as in Mozart. The only 
change is the addition of a fully written-out harpsichord part, 
interesting evidence of what the continuo might normally play in a 


concerted aria. For the most part it duplicates the accompaniment 


lines of sec ond V1 in and b iSS, with occasional fragments from viola 
and first violin. In the parts for wind alone the harpsichord doubles 


flute and bassoon 

No. 5. * Marcia Richard Lowenherz *: 2-4, C major. Although 
Grétry’s opera * Richard Coeur de Lion’ had frequently been per- 
formed in Vienna alter 1788, Wranitzky turned to a later setting, 
Joseph Weigl’s * Ballo seria in 6 atti’ (Vienna, 1795), using the 
march as a finale for the first section of the quodlibet. A comparison 
of Weigl’s autograph in the National Library shows that the extract 
is a direct copy, faithful in almost every detail. The march is 


curious in that it consists largely of trumpet tunes played by violins 


No. 6. ‘ Ouverture von der Zauberflote’: Adagio, Allesro, ¢, 
E> major. In contrast to the quotation from * Figaro’, the 
musical text here has undergone some serious alterations. Since the 
‘ Zauberfl6te > was not performed at the Court Theatre until 1802, 
Wranitzky may well have had only a mediocre copy at hand. 
Che chief alterations are the omission of trombones and the addition 
of a harpsichord, which plays even with the famous wind chords, 
adding vet another problem to the hazardous attacks. With the 
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omission of the trombones one might have expected some revision of 
the spacing of the wind chords; yet they are reproduced without 
alteration except for a crucial and inexplicable further omission: the 
rise in the flute line of the second series of chords, one of Mozart's 
admirable orchestral details, is entirely lacking. Thus the three 
chords are stolidly identical, with no sense of progression whatsoever. 
Intrigued by this, I checked photographs of the original to make sure 
that this “ admirable detail”? was not a stroke of later editorial 
genius. In the autograph the rising flute part is actually the most 
readily legible and unmistakable part of the score. 

No. 7. *‘ Quartetto aus der Palmira. Silenzio faccia si’: Poco 
adagio, 3-4, Bb major. This quotation is taken from Act II, No. 28, 
of Salieri’s opera ‘ Palmira’ (Vienna, 1795), a striking scene where 
four characters sing without orchestral accompaniment. Wranitzky 
transcribes literally, giving the four vocal lines to two clarinets and 
two bassoons. 

No. 8. ‘L’Amor Marinaro. Pria ch’io impegno’: Pim moto, 
4-4, Ep major. Weigl’s opera of this name was one of the most 
popular items in the Viennese repertory of the time (first per- 
formance 1797), and this particular tune became a favourite target 
for variations, the most famous setting being the finale of Beethoven’s 
clarinet Trio, Op. 11 (1798). Wranitzky continues the woodwind 
instrumentation of the previous number, adding horns. The strings 
enter, forte, for a three-bar codetta preparing the dominant of the 
following key. 

No. g. *‘ Aus Lodoiska. Oh quanto l’anima’: Larghetto, 3-4, 
G major. Wranitzky’s selection here was strategic, since this melody 
later proved to be the most popular and enduring item ever com- 
posed by Simone Mayr (Vienna performance of ‘ Lodoiska’ 1798). 
Setting the voice line for solo violin, Wranitzky retains the original 
extensive introduction and the interesting concertato phrases in the 
solo horn, bassoon and flute. In one contemporary version in the 
National Library this aria bears the heading “‘ Tempo di menuetto ” 
The Wranitzky quotation is arranged to form a continuous unit 
with the following ‘ Pollacca ’. 

No. 10. ‘Aus Lodoiska. Contento il cor nel seno’: Alla pol- 
lacca (!), 3-4, G major. Wranitzky transcribes the baritone solo for 
cello, otherwise copying the original of Mayr, including the attrac- 
tive concertato flute part. 

No. 11. * Menuett von der Venturini. Le Nozze Disturbate ’: 
Andante, 4-4, C major. This title is at first sight misleading, since the 
** Menuett ”’ was danced rather than composed by Signora Venturini 
in the popular ballet of this title (Vienna, 1795) by Jakob Haibel 
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who married Mozart’s sister-in-law Sophie long after Mozart’s 
death). In this same year Beethoven also wrote variations on the 
tune under the title ‘ Menuet ala Viganod’ (Kinsky-Halm, WoO 68). 
Salvatore Vigano was the court ballet master for more than twenty 
years, and we may assume that he supervised this number, although 
Beethoven’s title-page specifies that it was danced by Signora 
Venturini and Signor Chechi. A peculiar fact which has apparently 
not claimed the attention of Beethoven scholars is that this is surely 
the strangest of all minuets, for it is in common time.'! So far no 
score of the original ballet which might explain this curious contra- 
diction has come to light. Wranitzky gives the ‘* Menuett ” an 
extensive setting, beginning with clarinets accompanied by harpsi- 
chord. Next comes a variation in scales for solo clarinet with light 
string accompaniment, followed by a variation for harpsichord alone 
and a third variation for harpsichord with orchestral accompani- 
ment. The orchestral codetta brings the whole to a close in G major, 
a rather anomalous modulation, since it neither prepares for the 
finale nor rounds out the C major tonality of the “ Menuett ”’ 
properly. 

[V. Finale: Adagio, 3-4, D major. A 21-bar introduction is 
followed by Allegro assat, 3-8, D major. Like the first movement, 
this is a routine operatic piece, a condensed sonata-form movement 
with clearly defined sections but no particular originality. Unlike 
the Haydn “ Farewell ’’, this movement comes to a full ending before 
the ** walk-out ”’ 

V. Andante: 2-4, D major. This long finale after the “ finale ”’ 

243 bars) balances the introduction by gradually dismissing the 
personnel of the orchestra. In the process, however, it manages to 
achieve more musical coherence. It begins with a short trumpet 
tune (after which the trumpets leave) followed by a cantabile theme 
in the solo violin. The latter theme undergoes endless variations to 
give every instrument an opportunity to play an elaborate farewell 
before leaving the stage. The strain on D major is considerable, but 
the undoubted technical enjoyment of the performers mitigates the 
listener’s tonal fatigue. Relief appears twice in the form of variations 
in the minor, and the little trumpet tune returns from time to time 
rather aimlessly. Wranitzky draws the end to a finer point than did 
Haydn, who left two violins on the stage. Here the leader alone is 
left to his own not inconsiderable virtuosity, and the final appearance 
of the theme ingeniously employs fizzicato double stops. 

lhe symphony can be assigned the date of 1798 with some con- 


l 


This small ** discovery *’ I now find has already been exposed by Alfred Loewenberg 
in Grove’s Dictionary, 5th ed., article ‘ Vigano ’ 
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fidence: Mayr’s ‘ Lodoiska ’ was not performed in Vienna until that 
year, and it remained in the repertory only for that single season. 
It is improbable that two quotations would have been taken from a 
work not currently being performed. What use exactly was made otf 
the symphony is harder to establish. With such a large orchestra 
§—-6-4~3~-3 plus double wind and kettledrums, as may be calculated 
from the exact entrances marked in the introduction) the symphony 
seems intended for the National Theatre or Karntnertor Theatre 
orchestras (listed as 6-6-4-3~-4 and 6-6—3~3~3, plus wind and drums, 
in the ‘ Jahrbuch der Tonkunst von Wien und Prag ’, 1796, pp. 92 
94). A search of the play-bill collection in the National Library 
shows that Wranitzky symphonies were played at concerts (Academien) 
of 28 April and 4 May 1798. Unfortunately the premiére of 
* Lodoiska ’ did not occur until 31 May, and it is again unlikely that 
the quodlibet symphony would have preceded the opera. Yet there 
are no Wranitzky symphonies listed in available public announce- 
ments for the two following years. 

lhe extraordinary length of the symphony, in itself enough for a 
whole concert, suggests the possibility that it may have been written 
for a festive performance in one of the noble houses. While private 
orchestras were generally much smaller than the strength specified 
for the quodlibet symphony, it would have been no problem for a 
person in Wranitzky’s position to recruit a dozen extras. Concrete 
evidence of such performances can be seen in a letter of 27 December 
1797 written by Fredrik Samuel Silverstolpe from Vienna to relatives 
in Sweden: “* . . .Onthe morning of the first holiday I heard one of 
Albrechtsberger’s finest masses at St. Stephen’s Church. . . . In the 
afternoon I attended a big concert at Graf Esterhazy’s, where 
symphonies by Wranitzky were played... .”” 

lhe existence of manuscript orchestral parts at Florence does not 
necessarily contradict the likelihood of a Viennese origin for our 
symphony. Perhaps as a result of Hapsburg connections, the Pitti 
collection (now largely in the Florence Conservatory) includes 
many Austrian works in copies by Viennese professional scribes such 
as Lausch and Sukowaty. A number of these works are Singspiele in 
the original German, which were certainly not specially written for 
Italy. There is likewise little probability that a symphony with two 
quotations from a ‘ Lodoiska’ other than Cherubini’s should have 
been written for his home city. Finally, the local character of the 
Weigl and Haibel quotations argues against a Florentine origin, as 


C..-G. Stellar 


2 n Mi 
holm, 1952 


ner, * Johann Wikmanson und die Bruder Silverstolpe ’ (Stock- 
323 [his important book contains much newly discovered evidence 
concerning Haydn and contemporaries 
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do the GFA-Eagle-three halfmoon watermarks, which can be found 
in numerous manuscripts demonstrably in local Viennese, 
including Salieri’s operas and Haydn’s ‘ Creation ’ and ‘ Seasons ’. "8 
Yet since the Viennese circumstances are unknown, the occasion for 
this unusual composition remains a mystery. 

In reporting Wranitzky’s death, the ‘ Allgemeine musikalische 
Zeitung * for g November 1808 speaks of the deceased in an unusually 
harsh tone quite different from its earlier report: 

\s is well known, he composed the opera ‘ Oberon’ and several 
mphoni Ss, quartets, etc., all of which have not lacked approbation ; 


but neither have they achieved nor deserved an outstanding success. 

As leader he could do much good [work] when he so desired. 
It would be satisfying here to contradict this churlish obituary and 
join Fétis in demanding a Wranitzky renascence beginning with the 
‘** Hail and Farewell”? symphony. Yet one must confess that this 

I 

exceptional work merits attention for its record of musical practices 
and popular preferences in a bygone day rather than for its intrinsic 
musical worth. 

H. ¢ R bins | I The Svmy mies of Joseph Haydn’ (London, 1955), 
pp f vatermark N 4( S i Edward Heawood, ‘ Watermarks, Mainly of 
the 17th a th Cer H t N 1262, 1263 








FRENCH PROVINCIAL ACADEMIES 
I 


Tue French have long had a particular taste for organizing their 
cultural and artistic activities by means of academies, which even 
to-day have an importance and an influence unparalleled in other 
countries; literary elections make front-page news, and every départe- 
ment has its académie of local notables. ‘* Academy ” is perhaps more 
dignified than “‘ society ” or “‘ club’, and there is something grand 
and satisfying to a Frenchman about the title Académicien. There is 
no académie for French composers, but in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, when the great Parisian académies were at the 
summit of their influence, musical life was not untouched by the 
vogue which led to the creation of Académies de Belles-Lettres, Sciences 
or Beaux-Arts in even the smallest of provincial towns. Indeed two 
of the most important features of French musical life under the 
ancien régime were the Académie Royale de Musique (as the Paris 
Opéra is still officially called) and the provincial Académies de 
Musique. 

Lully very quickly acquired control of the Paris Opéra (founded 
in 1669), and he was astute enough to secure a royal privilege which 
gave him a perpetual monopoly of all operatic production in France. 
As a result of this, an impresario wishing to put on opera in some 
provincial town (and there was money to be made in a country 
which was dominated by the taste of its capital yet had been 
hitherto deprived of its artistic amenities) had to buy the privilege 
from Lully’s heirs; Pierre Gautier, for example, who was the first in 
the field, had to pay 17,000 livres in six years for the right to perform 
operas by Lully or himself, or by other associates, ‘* tant en vers 
frangais qu’en langues étrangéres, semblables aux Académies 
d’Italie”. This was in 1685, when opera was still a novelty; 


y HuMPHREY BURTON 


we 


1 The article under “ Académie ” in the latest edition of Grove makes no mention of 
the provincial academies of music in France, and there does not appear to be any work 
on the subject in the English language. Apart from the pioneer volume of Michel 
Brenet, * Les Concerts en France sous l’ancien régime ’ (Paris, 1g00), which has a chapter 
and a half on provincial music-making, there is no study of the subject as a whole in 
France either, but a number of monographs on the musical life in individual towns 
provide some valuable material. Outstanding among these are books by two great 
French musicologists: ‘ L’Académie de Musique et le Concert de Nantes ’ (Paris, 1906 
by Lionel de La Laurencie, and Léon Vallas’s monumental work devoted to ‘ Un Siécle 
de musique et de théatre 4 Lyon’ (Lyons, 1932), a long and very well documented study. 

The present article is the result of researches carried out in France last year with the 
aid of a scholarship from the French Government, to whom I should like to express my 
gratitude; I also received much valuable guidance from the staff of the Music Department 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, notably from M. Francois Lesure. A fuller 
treatment of the history of the French Academies of Music appeared in the January 
1956 number of the ‘ Revue de Musicologie ’. : 
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Gautier’s privilege was for Marseilles and Provence. Having bought 
his privilege (and also secured protection from the local governor or 
intendant) the impresario could set up his opera company and call 
it an “* Académie Royale de Musique’. There was no connection 
with the Paris Opéra, whose standards were high, other than the 
name, but those who bought the privilege also bought the title, and 
throughout the eighteenth century companies of musicians and 
singers, Whose musical abilities were often as dubious as their morals, 
wandered round France, playing on temporary stages built in tennis 
courts (jeux de paume) or in the stuffy little theatres which were 
appearing in the larger towns. And all these travelling companies 
could (and did) call themselves “* Académie Royale de Musique ”’. 
The tithe was synonomous with “ opera”, but being much more 
impressive it presumably had considerable advertisement value with 
the somewhat credulous French provincials, besides leading to some 
confusion in the minds of non-musical antiquarians later on. 

In spite of the similarity of title, the Académie Royale de 
Musique had no connection either with the second and equally 
important musical institution to be found throughout the French 
provinces in the eighteenth century: the Académie de Musique. 
There had been earlier societies which set out to imitate the ancient 
Greek and Roman academies; in 1570 the poet Baif and the musician 
de Courville received letters-patent from Charles IX for the estab- 
lishment of an ** Académie ot les plus habiles musiciens du monde 
venaient en troupe accorder le son mélodieux de leurs instruments a 
cette nouvelle cadence de vers mesurée qu'il [Baif] avait inventée ”, 
while at Troyes (1647) and at Rouen (1661) we find references to 
musical academies, both organized by priests. Nevertheless the 
eighteenth-century provincial académies had no real precedent. 
Elaborate concert societies, with an organization which reflects very 
clearly the influence of the other learned académies, as well as the 
social atmosphere of the ancien régime, they were of great importance 
for the spread of musi al culture in the provinces at a time when 
public concerts as we know them hardly existed, when touring 
companies were rare and unreliable and when only the largest 
towns had permanent opera-houses. A study of their rise and fall is 
particularly interesting not only because an analysis of their concert 
programmes gives a good idea of the changes in taste during the 
eighteenth century, but also because it affords an opportunity to see 
the musical world as it then was, an integral part of social and 
municipal life; it is impossible to separate a provincial académie from 
its background of local politics and intrigue. Above all, the académies 
represent a type of musical society which has unfortunately ceased 
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to exist, involving the permanent artistic collaboration, on more or 
less equal terms, of professionals and amateurs. 


It is reasonable to suppose that the idea of forming societies of 


amateurs for the performance of music came to France from Italy, 
where the accademie were flourishing in every important city by the 
end of the seventeenth century, for Baif’s Académie of 1570 had been 
a strictly professional affair; in his memoirs (c. 1700) the lawyer 
Marais mentions the “ Société” parisienne des Meélophileétes ” 
which held free meetings, open to all except professional musicians, 
and numbered among its members the future founder of the Académie 
at Lyons. But although there were many amateur societies of this 
kind in Paris, few of them ever took the title Académie, perhaps 
because the functions of the provincial académies were already per- 
formed in Paris by the Opéra and (after 1725) the Concert Spirituel. 
In the provinces there was little opera and no public concert 
organization; private concerts were no longer sufficient to meet the 
demands of an ever-increasing public. The cultivation of music had 


become a fashion, and its growing popularity during the reign of 


Louis XIV and more particularly during the Regency that followed 
his death created a vacuum which the académies filled. They repre- 
sented a concert organization for their members which cost con- 
siderably less than the upkeep of private bands; they provided a 
social centre where the rich bourgeois could meet the nobleman (no 
age has ever lacked its snobs); and above all they were exclusive 
only the very best people, the gens de qualité, could become académi- 
ciens. ‘There was, moreover, a fashion for making music, and it is 
the active participation of its paying members that distinguishes the 
académe from the subscription concert societies of more recent times. 
Probably the first provincial académie was that of Strasbourg, 
founded and directed by Sébastien de Brossard, during the years 
he lived there (1687-1698). De Brossard was a priest as well as a 
musician; his dictionary of music is of great interest and his library 
forms one of the most valuable collections in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. Little is known of the nature of his académie, although it 


is probable that it performed the operas of Lully’s son and of 


Elisabeth Jacquet de La Guerre, since their scores were added to his 
library during these years. Perhaps de Brossard, a widely read man, 
gave the name académie, in imitation of the popular Italian accademia, 
to the kind of society which already existed at Dijon in 1680; in that 
year, we read in the * Mercure Galant ’ (July 1680, p. 158), concerts 
were given weekly by M. Malateste, a lawyer, “ attended by all the 
officers, ladies of breeding and gentlemen of intelligence and discern- 
ment, who go there either to listen or to take part ”. Unfortunately 
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the programmes of these concerts have not been discovered, but we 
may assume that they consisted mostly of excerpts in concert version 
of the latest operas by Lully, with perhaps a motet to finish with; 
this was the pattern established by the académies founded after 1700. 
Bordeaux had its Académie des Lyriques in 1707, which served as model 
for the Académie des Beaux-Arts et du Concert of Lyons (1713); the 
académie at Marseilles was founded in 1717, and in the 1720s and 
1730s all the important French towns followed suit, often copying 
word for word the regulations of another académie. ‘Two quotations 
from the * Mercure de France ’, an important source for any student 
of French cultural life, serve to illustrate the development of the 
académie: in 1727, we re ad, 

the taste for music had never been so universal. There are concert 

societies [this is a reference to the Paris Concert Spirituel] and 

académes de musique, maintained at great expense, in Paris and the 
smallest of provincial towns, and new ones are being established 
every day. The musical profession is a very good one nowadays and 
singers and instrumentalists are in great demand. 

The second quotation looks suspiciously like a disguised advertise- 

ment written by the director of the Académie of Nimes; it appears 

in the October number of the ‘ Mercure ’ for 1733: 

An Académie de Musique has recently been established at Nimes. 

In which town, indeed, has an académie not been established as a 
result of the general taste and enthusiasm which exist to-day for 
music? There is even room for astonishment that this town, other- 
wise so well endowed with amenities, should have waited so long 
before providing itself with almost the only one which was lacking. 
The Académie is doing very well, and lady musicians, gentlemen 
musicians and instrumentalists [{!] are informed that they will be 
well received and rewarded according to their talents and their 
capac ity. 

Who founded these académies? It is a mistake to generalize, but 
in every case the aristocracy or the rich middle class took the initia- 
tive, supported, of course, by the local musicians. At Marseilles, the 
Governor of Provence, the Duke of Villars, was named as protector 
of the Académie and often intervened on its behalf, either with the 
town council or with the king (his cousin), who was persuaded to 
grant letters-patent to the Marseilles académiciens. At Bordeaux the 
initiative came from a rich amateur, while at Lille thirty bourgeois 
notables started a society of amateurs which was “ protected ”’ and 
dominated by the Duc de Boufflers, the Governor of Flanders. It 
was the intendant at Moulins, two young lawyers at Lyons, the mayor 
and chief citizen at Nantes—the details vary but the pattern is the 
same: at a meeting of the leading citizens it is decided to form an 
académie, to seek the protection and participation of the leading 
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aristocrats in the district, to send out for professional soloists and 
decide on a suitable subscription. Subscriptions had to be paid in 
advance, for ready money was needed to pay the musicians; there 
were scores and parts to be bought, too, and an Académie’s running 
expenses were high. (Candles and fires cost 800 livres at Aix-en- 
Provence in 1784, almost as much as the prima donna.) Prospective 
académiciens were therefore generally asked to sign an agreement 
promising to subscribe a set sum regularly for several years; the 
agreement only became operative when a fixed number of signatures 
had been collected and a precarious solvency thus assured. It was 
not always easy to complete this subscription list, and occasionally 
some particularly devoted music-lover would sign three or four times 
over in a desperate attempt to bring the numbers up to the statutory 
minimum which might be anything from 100 to 300, according to the 
size of the locality. 

Every académie had its rules and regulations; printed in booklets 
which have occasionally been preserved, they provide much interest- 
ing information. The préambule to the Marseilles ‘ Réglements ’, for 
example, offers an additional explanation for the popularity of the 
académies : 

Experience has always taught us that the lack of an occupation 
generally leads men into all sorts of vice, and that the young, being 
more under the sway of the passions, are the worst offenders as soon 
as they lose interest in more sensible amusements; what effort must we 
not make to avoid this dangerous leisure, source of so much mis- 
fortune, and with what eagerness should we seek to amuse these idle 
young people as well as to be busy ourselves! Persuaded by these 
truths, a number of respectable people have decided that the best 
way to be rid of this pernicious idleness is to establish an Academy 
of Music. 

Anxious parents, it seems, looked on the académie de musique as a 
kind of social centre, where they could keep their children under 
their eye and make sure they did not run off to ruin themselves by 
gambling or to kill themselves in a duel. 

We approve the establishment of this academy [wrote the Duc de 
Villars], since it provides an agreeable occupation for a large number 
of respectable people without costing the town anything, and because 
such entertainments are infinite ly preferable to the dangerous 
pastime of gambling. 

As might be expected in an aristocratic society, the académies 
were generally dominated by the local magnates and rich merchants 
and lawyers. In almost every case the number of académiciens was 
restricted (never more than 300) and the subscription was high 

anything up to 100 livres a year). Each member could bring his 
wife and family, so that the society consisted, in the words of the 
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director at Nantes, of an “ assemblée d’élite ’. Within the assembly 
there was, in theory, complete democracy; policy decisions were 
taken at a general meeting, and most of the regulations stipulated 
that members could sit where they liked without distinction of rank 
although at Dijon the Governor of Burgundy was exceedingly 
annoyed because his wife arrived late and was unable to find a seat, 
so that on subsequent occasions the rules were discreetly ignored). 
At Bordeaux one of the members wrote: 


we always observed at meetings and concerts a certain equality and 


politeness amongst ourselves in such a way that those distinguished 
by their birth and rank did the honours for the assembly, and the 
simple musician had the pleasure of being accepted as the equal of 


those who were his betters everywhere else. 
At Aix, the professionals nevertheless had to leave by the back stairs. 
The day-to-day administration was carried out by commissioners 
commissaires), elected annually by the members. They engaged 
musicians and chose the programmes, acted as ushers and gave 
orders for the upkeep of the halla pleasant enough occupation for 
young noblemen who had time on their hands and were prevented 
from using their administrative talents in politics.2, Most académies 
had a special meeting-place; the more prosperous ones built their 
own little assembly rooms, while others obtained the lease of a suite 
of rooms in the Town Hall, often at a nominal rate, since it was no 
coincidence that the men who ran the académie generally ran the 
town. too. Manv académies received subsidies as well, because it was 
recognized that they were of a “ general utility ’’, at least to the 
people who were able to enjoy their advantages. 
It is a school which encourages talent [wrote the directors of the 
académie at Avignon, seeking a subsidy]. . . it is a means of livelihood 


for those less robust citizens to whom nature has denied the strong 


} 


arms necessarv for manual labour, but whom she has endowed with a 


delicate ear for musi it is an honest amusement for every 
citizen which every provincial capital should have . . . it attracts 
visitors, who have the right of entry, and persuades them to stay 
longer, thus increasing the product of local taxes . . . in an age of 
violent passions it keeps young people at home to perfect their 
musical abilities, a precious advantage both to their parents and to 
the town. aC., & 


For many years Avignon’s académie received a subsidy of 1,200 
livres, which represents some £300 to £400 in modern terms, while 
at Lyons the Town Council was so anxious to help that it twice 
bought the buildings and library of the académie and then gave them 
back to its directors. Financially most of the académies were in a 


2 Mirabeau. later famous as the first great orator of the Revolution, was one of the 


commissioners at Aix 
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precarious state, once the first enthusiasm of a new fashion had worn 
off. Opera was no more an economic proposition in the eighteenth 
century than it is to-day. 

For it was opera which provided the chief musical interest in the 
académies. Concerts were held once and in some places twice a week 
throughout the year*, and, apart from a few special concerts for 
religious holidays, their programmes followed much the same 
pattern: an act from an opera, preceded perhaps by an overture; 
some solo vocal items, an act or scene from some other opera and, 
to end with, one of the motets for soloists, choir and orchestra in the 
grand style perfected by Lalande. What is so distinctive and fascinat- 
ing is that although each académie had a staff of professional musicians 
whose number varied according to the prosperity of the académie, it 
was the paying members, the académictens, who not only chose the 
programmes, engaged the soloists and disciplined the musicians (no 
small task, this), but also sang in the choirs or in solo parts, played in 
the orchestra and even conducted the performances.* Sometimes 
they had to be wooed by the commissioners: 


Messieurs the Amateurs [at Aix-en-Provence], to whose zeal and 
exactitude we owe the success of the concerts, are asked to be good 
enough to attend the rehearsals of the pieces in which they intend to 
take part; apart from the understanding, precision and ensemble 
which will thus result, their presence will authorize the commissioners 
to reserve the seats chosen by them the day before the concerts. 

But although their participation gave them much pleasure, it must 
have been the professional musicians who held things together; the 
combination of experience and enthusiasm may have been irresistible 
in effect, but we must remember Rousseau’s comment on eighteenth- 
century music: “ Anyone playing a middle part can stop when he 
pleases, for the music will sound just the same.”’. The musical director 
was responsible to the commissioners for everything connected with 
the performance. His staff might consist of anything from a handful 
of singers and instrumentalists to a relatively large group like that of 
Marseilles, which numbered 44 musicians in 1761: 8 solo singers, a 
chorus of 12, 13 string players (9 violins, 2 cellos and 2 double basses), 
1 flute, 2 horns, 2 oboes, 2 bassoons, 3 basses de simphonie (? serpents 
and a harpsichord player. Marseilles, like the other big towns, was 
fortunate in being able to employ the musicians of its semi-permanent 
theatre; but the development of theatres in the provinces was one of 
the factors in the decline of the académies, even though a public 
* There is no evidence that any of the performances of operas in the provincial 


académies were other than “ concert versions ”’. 


* The Archbishop of Lyons conducted concerts there for ten years. 
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theatre, being open to the lower classes, could never hope to create 
the social atmosphere of an assemblée d’ élite. 

The provincial académies had little influence on the development 
of composition in France, since any composer of promise, and many 
with none, went to Paris as soon as they could; but they did serve a 
useful purpose, the importance of which has not been sufficiently 
emphasized: together with the provincial cathedral choir-schools 
they provided a training-ground for youthful composers and soloists. 
Mondonville, whose works for violin are still sometimes heard, spent 
his early twenties as .\ajtre de musique at the Académie of Lille before 
moving on to his great successes at the Paris Concert Spirituel, and 
according to La _ Borde’s contemporary dictionary of music 
Berton, later famous as a composer of opéra-comique, decided to go 
to the provinces to gain experience, even though he was already 
singing at the Paris Opéra. Rey, conductor of the Concert 
Spirituel in 1782, had previously held posts at the Académes of 
Marseilles, Bord 
played in Paris a 


eaux and Nantes, while Beck, whose works were 
Ithough he lived at Bordeaux, was reputedly known 
as the “‘ Gluck of the provinces’. (He was in fact a Mannheimer, 
but according to the unauthenticated account in Fétis he had to 
leave in a hurry after a duelling exploit and fled to France.) The 
process occasionally worked in reverse: “* a Parisian master who works 
for a provincial theatre is bound to give it more brilliance ”’, wrote 
Daquin, and naturally commissioners did their best to persuade 
maitres de musique and singers to leave Paris. Most of the soloists in 
the provinces had either seen better days or else were hoping to see 
them soon, so that there were frequent changes of personnel. 
Mademoiselle Floquet, for example, a soprano from Aix-en- 
Provence, refused to stay there any longer because “ she had been 
offered 1,400 livres elsewhere, and she was not so stupid as to stay at 
Aix for only 800."® The singers were generally much better paid 
than the maitre de musique, but the instrumentalists were very badly 
off and must have augmented their incomes by teaching and playing 
elsewhere. Most of the académies held balls, particularly during the 
carnival months; these provided an additional source of income for 
the hard-pressed treasurer as well as an opportunity for the young 
people to enjoy themselves—well chaperoned. 

In studying the music performed at the académes we must 
remember various factors. Throughout the eighteenth century there 
was controversy over the relative merits of the French and Italian 

Rameau was probably a member of the Academy at Lyons in 1713-15; his brother 


Claude was musical director at Dijon, their home town. 


® Minutes of the Académie at Aix, 1767. Her brother was a famous composer of the day 
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styles, opera was tremendously popular and the orchestra “ existed 
only by accident, singing being the really important thing” (de 
Freneuse). The development of an orchestral repertory is reflected 
by the change in the programmes after about 1750, as is the new 
taste for opéra-comique. The regulations at Lille (1733) stipulated 
that the programmes should be of music “in both the French and 
Italian styles, and should end whenever possible with a motet”’. 


One of their concerts in the same year comprised: 


* Médée et Jason’, Act II oe $e .. Salomon 
Sonata for flute oe ae ? 

* Le Pouvoir de amour’ (cantatille 6. ..  Mouret 
Aart .. oe - a set an .. Campra 
* Ariane ’ (cantaiille) ie ny a .. Le Maire 
Air italien .. bet ye .. Vivaldi 

*‘ Médée et Jason ’, Act III Lis oa .. Salomon 


Although the name Vivaldi was not unfamiliar—his ‘ Seasons’ 
were well-known— Italian music was never anything like as popular 
in the provinces as it was in Paris; much must have depended on the 
taste of individual commissioners and maitres de musique, since at 
Bordeaux we find the secretary writing (in 1787, after the Gluckian 
revolution of recitative): “‘ pieces by our great composers have been 
played one after the other at our concerts, and without excluding 
any style we have seen nothing in the variety of their talents save 
the means to multiply our pleasures”. In general the provinces 
were conservative. Sometimes they heard international virtuosi, 
like Pugnani or Leclair. Sometimes the local academy bought some 
new music from Paris, and the changes in orchestral writing which 
resulted from the new German ideas of the later eighteenth century 
did not go unnoticed. Until the 1730s Lully reigned as the undis- 
puted favourite, but he fell completely out of favour when Rameau 
appeared on the operatic scene after 1735. A list of the ten most 
popular composers at Marseilles in 1760-61 is more remarkable for 
those it leaves out than for the unfamiliar names it includes: 

1. Rameau (over 33%, of all the works performed 
2. Lalande (over 10%) 
3. Mondonville (almost 10°) 
4. Destouches 
{ Rebel and Francoeur 
| Campra 
7. Mouret 
8. Royer 
9. Beck (the local mattre de musique) 
10. Grenet. 


No Handel, none of the Bachs, no Vivaldi or Corelli: music was 
undoubtedly a national affair. This analysis was made from the 
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programmes announced each week in the local newspaper (one of 
the earliest to appear outside Paris); it may not be accurate, but 
there is no doubting the popularity of Rameau (excerpts were given 
from thirteen of his operas and ballets) and of Lalande (sixteen 
different motets were performed). Beck, Beecke, Richter and 
Stamitz are the only foreigners in the programmes. Things were 
different thirty years later, when the citizens of Bordeaux could hear 
music by Gluck, Piccinni, Paisiello, Haydn, Sacchini, Bach (? J. C. 

and Viotti in their concert programmes, but in smaller towns taste 
seems to have remained more old-fashioned. An analysis of the 
programmes at Aix-en-Provence in 1773 shows that four composers 
provided half the music; Rameau, although he had died nearly ten 
years earlier, was still the most popular, followed by Destouches, 
Mondonville and Lalande, all of whom were dead; Lalande, indeed, 
had been dead for fifty years. The belief that in the eighteenth 
century everyone listened to contemporary music and almost 
nothing else begins to wear a little thin. 

But although provincial conservatism was strong (and one of the 
first defenders of the old style of Lully was Bollioud-Mermet, whose 
‘On the Corruption of Taste in French Music’ [1746] was written 
for the Académie at Lyons), it could not entirely resist the changes 
which went on in Paris after 1750. Partly for economic reasons, solo 
motets were replacing the grandiose movements of Lalande; virtuo- 
sity was mistaken for musicianship, and the opéra-comique was ousting 
the grand opera and ballet. Moreover, the vogue for music as a 
polite distraction was wearing off; times were hard and men were 
more earnest. The king refused to grant letters-patent to the 


Académie at Caen in 1757, because such societies “ took young 


/ 


yeople away from their studies, which were much more useful to the 
peo} 


State than music’. Although Voltaire was exaggerating when he 
wrote that “‘in the provinces nothing is played except opéras- 
comiques”” (1770), the provinces did follow the taste of Paris, listening 


to symphonies with horns and clarinets by Toeschi and Stamitz, to 
operas by Grétry, Philidor and Monsigny, as well as to scores of 
trivial motets and cantatilles which were nothing more than rather 
damp vocal fireworks. There were other attempts to secure novelty 
in the programmes: in 1766 one of the programmes of the Académie 
at Lyons consisted of acts from operas by de Bury and Rameau; 
between them, announced the local newspaper, ‘‘ Monsieur J.-G. 
[sic] Wolfgang Mozart, aged nine [10} in fact], composer and 
maitre de musique, will perform several pieces on the harpsichord ”’. 
In 1772 M. Virbés and his son demonstrated an “ acoustic harpsi- 
chord ” to the Académie at Aix; it “‘ imitated the sounds of eighteen 
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other instruments and always astonished those who heard it, arousing 
the admiration of connoisseurs by its effects of cressendo [sic] piano 
forte produced as smoothly as by the human voice”. In 1785 an 
English traveller staying at Montpellier noted in her diary: 
At five o’clock we went to a benefit concert given by M. Billon, 
who performed an excellent concerto of his own composition. He 
ended the soirée with a duo with variations, played by himself and 
M. Calvel on the same violin, thus producing a curious effect. 
Many of the meetings of provincial academies must have been 
interminably dull from the musical point of view. Most of the 
composers have been forgotten’, although the occasional appearance 
of local names emphasizes the function of the académies as a nursery 
for talents, and there was also some exchange of motets among the 
provincial church musicians as well as the offerings of soi-disant 
gifted amateurs. But the fact that the music was often not of a very 
high quality lends importance to the social aspect of the académe: 
** Some of the ladies are capable of appreciating talent when they 
go to concerts’, wrote a contemporary critic, “ but most of them 
come only to be amused, to chatter and to show themselves off”’. 
Mrs. Cradock, our English diarist, was quite embarrassed when, at 
a concert in Marseilles, 
Lady Derby, her sister, Lady Cambe [ ? Combe], and a whole 
group joined us during the first act. Lady Derby is kind and gay, 
but I would have almost wished her to be quieter, for all the time that 
Mile. Chifanella was singing she never stopped talking to us in 
English, to others in French and finally to Dr. Fischer in German. 
Her animation (and her magnificent jewels) attracted attention to 
us, and I admit I was not at all sorry to see the end of the concert. 
The director at Nantes had something to boast about when he wrote 
that in his concert-hall there was ‘* much order and much silence ”’. 

There are few accounts of what an académie concert was really 
like. One of the most amusing appears in a strange little book 
called ‘Interview between a French Musician and a Russian 
Gentleman on the Effects of Modern Music, or A Picture of Pro- 
vincial Concerts’ (Dijon, 1773). In it an imaginary Russian 
gentleman gives a description of a concert he attended, possibly at 
Dijon, where the author (de Chargey) lived. The picture is perhaps 
a little over-drawn: 

If it is true that music soothes the troubled breast, assuredly it 
did not seem to me that it had this effect on the inhabitants of this 
town. Going into the concert-hall I saw the musicians arguing 
amongst themselves, each wanting to lead the orchestra; one 

’ An attempt is being made in France to revive some of them; Lalande, M. A. 


Charpentier, Leclair, Bernier and Blavet have all received attention from the recording 
companies 
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threatened to go away, another defied his rivals, some wanted to fight 
and others looked as if they had already been fighting; all of them 
ignored the tuning-up note and each attempted to give it; what was 
extremely peculiar was that those who claimed to be in tune were 
not in tune with each other. The Director tried to pacify them, but 
they insulted him and were about to lay their hands on him when 
happily some of the audience climbed up to restore order. Then 
they took up their instruments and passed round the music, and the 
Director started off by having the pitch of the violins lowered by a 
major third in order not to strain the voice of a young lady who was 
going to sing a Cantata written for tenor. After these beginnings one 
could foresee the cacophony which was likely to result, but I would 
never have thought that it could be carried to such lengths. The 
maitre de musique, the accompanists, her singing-teacher and her 
father and mother all surrounded the soloist to give her the key and 
the rhythm, one beating time with a stick, another with his foot and 
a third with his hand; somebody was accenting the second beat and 
somebody else the first; a man’s voice was prompting and another 
produced sounds which were a mixture of baritone and falsetto, and 
although the singing-master of this youthful muse insisted that he 
alone should give the note, his voice, which kept squeaking up an 
octave like a leaky tin-whistle [flageolet fendu], was anything but 
steady in pitch. . . . The noise they all make with their feet comes to 
the help of their voices; the hall resounds to the noise of the maitre 
de musique’s baton, which only adds to the cacophony; exhausted by 
her efforts, the young soloist loses her voice: the Director breaks his 
cane, the singing-master shouts and burns his wig, the music master 
knocks his stand over, loses his bdton and falls down backwards 
because he has nothing left to hold on to. In spite of the uproar the 
audience applauds and shouts ‘* Encore! ’ 

The concert continued with a violin concerto. 

The second violins were playing in triple time although the piece 
was in 4~4; the third fiddles were playing in the major key and the 
violas in the minor; and to crown this masterpiece the cellos were 
playing the sixth concerto from the book whilst the violins were 
playing the first. I felt sure there was some mistake and that some- 
body would lay their hands on this mob. Not at all: the audience 
was enraptured and the Director cried out “ Encore’’. They were 
going to start again when somebody asked for a symphony by 
Stamitz. . . . All the pleasures of hell could not produce a more 
terrifying uproar than this music; ‘* Courage ”’, shouted the Director, 
‘* Courage; here comes the masterpiece of the symphony; it makes a 


noise like thunder, you can’t hear yourself talk’. . . ‘* The effect of 
this music [the symphonies of Filtz, Van Maldere and Touéschi 
(sic)] is so admirable ”’, explains the Director during the interval, 


‘‘that one doesn’t have to capture their attention to make people 
listen to it. Each piece is a tempest; the instrumentalists make such 
extravagant movements with their hands, feet and arms while they 
are playing that one gets more pleasure from looking at them than 
from the sounds which they produce. We also have (in the library) 
the ‘Seasons’ by Vivaldi, but we never play his ‘ Estro armonico’ 
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these days although his ‘ Extravaganza ’ is often in our programmes.” 
I had hardly got back to the concert hall when the director gave the 
signal to start a choral and orchestral item. ‘The conductor was 
beating time for one of the parts and singing another. ** Wait, over 
there ’’, he said; ‘‘ don’t begin until I give the sign; count your rests 
carefully . 

Tirititi, tralalala 

Messieurs, forte, fa, doh, fa 

“Eh! Basses, don’t forget your words: ‘What a harmonious 

concert!’.’’ ‘* But there’s nothing harmonious about this concert ’ 
the basses reply. “* In my copy ”’, a baritone announces, “ the words 


haven’t been written in”. “SI believe M. le Directeur forgot the 
repeat ”’, says a tenor; another blames Mr. ** Wrong-note”’ (another 
amateur) for leaving out two lines... ‘ Zounds”’, replied the 


Director, “ what right have you professionals got to give orders to 
the people who pay you? Keep quiet, and sing without any more 
comments ”’ 


The concert ends in a free-fight: 


music books, instruments and chairs were flying about everywhere ; 
the ladies uttered piercing shrieks. Observing all this trouble and 
confusion I came away, crying as I made for a safe spot: Is this really 
the way that music soothes the troubled breast ? 


One can only hope that the author of this description, which 


seems from internal evidence to refer to some particular académie, 
was exaggerating in order to prove his point; the reverse of the medal 
can be found in Morambert’s ‘ Sentiments d’un harmophile ’, pub- 
lished in 1756, in which he describes the académies as 


in 


place; but in 1742 the Académie at Marseilles was reckoned ‘ 
the 


a learned school where one can acquire different kinds of perfection 
by studying the excellent models in every style which are found there. 
Variety is the soul of a musical society. When it ts well conducted [my 
italics], it provides a happy mixture of the best pieces of French and 
Italian music. A symphony by Leclair is followed by a Tartini 
sonata, and enlightened and wise amateurs applaud them both 
without partiality. 
One of the concerts that Mrs. Cradock attended at Montpellier 
1785 gives us another view of the standards in the provinces: 
All the seats cost 24 sous. ‘The modesty of this price surprised us, 
particularly as we English are used to paying very dearly for our 
entertainments. For this reason we expected the concert to be very 
inferior, but we were agreeably surprised. There were 30 musicians, 
some of whom were artists of merit, particularly M. Billon, the 
principal violinist of the Duc d’Aiguillon. Guardini [sic for Giardini] 
himself could not have surpassed his sonority and technique. . . it 
was a remarkable concert. 
Phe quality of concerts would naturally vary from place to 
‘ 


one of 
most famous in the kingdom. The beauty of its voices, the 


periection of its musicians and the taste of its commissioners combine 
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to give it this brilliant reputation”’. Thirty-five years later the 
king’s brother visited the Marseilles Académie. 

The commissioners had made a careful choice of the best passages 
from various operas. Everything was performed with the greatest 
precision and some couplets composed by one of the commissioners 
in honour of the prince produced an agreeable surprise. After the 
concert the prince went round the hall and, passing before the ladies, 
said something gracious to nearly all of them. 

Some of the académies were more than music-making societies. 


Many employed a singing-teac her to give lessons to low al children, 
on the understanding that talented pupils would later be asked to sing 
at the concerts, and one or two were académies in both the ancient and 
modern senses: they held philosophical discussions on the music of 
the Greeks and Romans and read papers on, for example, Rameau’s 
theories of harmony or the subversive influence of Italian music. 
Unfortunately one cannot take this pedagogic aspect very seriously. 
A critic of the Lyons Académie was quite clear about it (1738 

‘** The members of the Académie don’t amount to much. There is 
de S( rit 


nobody one could ye as clever or distinguished in any science 


or liberal art, except perhaps in music, and even there the practical 
and not the theoretical side.” “ It is the duty of the academies to 
protect the efforts of upholders of good taste ’’, declared Bollioud- 
Mermet, “‘ and of every man of feeling to speak out boldly for the 
truth ’’, but such fine words did not, alas, find an echo in other 
quarters; there was nothing in France to compare in importance 
with the Academy of Bologna, which counted Corelli and Mozart 
among its members. But it is also doubtful whether there was as 
much good music as there was in Italy; apart from Rameau and 
Couperin few eighteenth-century French musicians are more than 
names to-day, and there was some justice in La Harpe’s assertion 
that the French nation ** has a head for drama and no ear for music ””’. 
Chis significant phrase, by a man who was not only a well-known 
dramatist but also the editor of the columns devoted to the arts in 
the * Mercure ’, dates from 1779, when many of the academies were 
either closed or on the decline. Taste was changing, and in a 
period not unlike that of to-day virtuosity was ousting music from 
public favour; art was stifled by technical display. At the same time 
‘* box-office ’? receipts dwindled because unless there was a star on 
the bill there was only a very small audience. The concert organizers 
were forced to search for new prodigies. It was a vicious circle, for 
costs were forced up, and more and more amateurs gave up their sub- 
scriptions. ‘The development of theatres in the provinces provided 
stiff competition and only those académes which were already 
concert societies, employing many professional musicians with other 
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work in the town, were still flourishing at the time of the Revolution. 
In the latter part of the century, in fact, the title académie dropped 
out of use, to be replaced by concert, meaning concert society. The 
original founders of the académies grew old and found it hard, no 
doubt, to inspire their sons with their own enthusiasm for the 
operas of Destouches and the motets of Lalande. But the chiet 
factor was economic; the ancien régime was slowly falling to pieces, 
wars were costly, taxes increasingly high. At Clermont-Ferrand 
the Academy closed as early as 1746 through lack of subscribers, 
** due to the misery of the times caused by the wars”. At Nantes 
the merchants were well off in peace time, and their prosperity 
contributed to the re-founding of the Concert—it had been dissolved 
by the king*—but an annalist recorded during the Seven Years’ 
War that it was “ totally abandoned through lack of subscriptions ”’ 
It was the same story at Lyons (1773) and Moulins (1776). Some 
towns founded strictly amateur music-making societies, where costs 
could be kept to a minimum. Others tried to re-establish their 
academies after a period of inanition. The death-blow came with 
the Revolution. At Aix-en-Provence, for example, the local revolu- 
tionary council requisitioned the concert-room in the Town Hall, 
stating that it was “‘ absolutely vital for the public service’’. At 
Marseilles the Académie continued to function until 1794, when its 
building was destroyed by the forces of the Convention as a reprisal 
for a local Montagnard rebellion; only two years earlier it had 
advertised that it offered 

Balls for the ladies and the subscribers, as well as concerts. It is 


the only public place in Marseilles where you can dance at the 
moment. The balls are much frequented by young ladies who begin 


to feel that they have a heart . . . and by those young men whose 
gallantry has not been stifled by politics and who still cherish the old 
gaité frangaise. 


But politics had stifled the old forms of galanterie. The aristocrats 
had disappeared, and with them went the académie, which could not 
help being a symbol of the ancien régime; an expensive pleasure of the 
idle rich, there was no place for it in revolutionary France. In spite 
of the frequent mediocrity of their programmes and their slavish 
imitation of what went on in Paris, the académies had played an 
important part in the history of French music. Not in its composition, 
of course, but in the spread of a taste for music and music-making 
throughout the country. In any history of musical appreciation and 
the development of public concerts an honoured place must be 
found for the eighteenth-century académie de musique. 


& ~ he dom "4 ~~ 2 2 ; i 
In 1743 the Académie at Nantes had aroused royal displeasure by holding a ball in 
the Town Hall; there was a chapel immediately beneath the ballroom! 


MODERN MUSIC ON THE GRAMOPHONE 


By Coritin MAson 


In accordance with what I understand to be now proper professional 
practice among record reviewers, I give first some details of the 
machine I listen on. It is a modest Deccalian, with a sapphire 
needle, which I find tonally highly satisfactory, completely un- 
troublesome and very convenient for its portability and simplicity. 
The finer points of “ hi-fi’? reproduction and recording are beyond 
me, and of very little interest, I hope, to readers of ‘ Music & 
Letrers’. The music is much the most important thing, with 
performance a fairly distant second, and recording, provided it is 
above a certain minimum level of tonal fidelity, as nearly all 
modern recording seems to be, a very, very distant third. If there 
is a little pre-echo on a record, or the piano tone twangs and 
lurches a bit, what on earth does it matter? The one feature of 
recording technique that does seem to me disagreeable is the 
unmusical juggling with dynamics on the part of the engineers, 
intrusively evident on some E.M.I. group and Philips issues, particu- 
larly at loud climaxes, where the music seems suddenly to be pushed 
back from the microphone, presumably in order to get it all on to 
the record without distortion, but at the cost of pushing it out of 
proper tonal and dynamic perspective with the context. This can 
no doubt easily be allowed for by turning the volume higher on the 
reproducer, but to have to twiddle a knob for this purpose in the 
middle of a performance seems to defeat the whole object of the long- 
playing record in making it possible to listen to complete works or 
movements without interruption or distraction. 

A few words of introduction are required also about the choice 
of works here. It is an entirely arbitrary choice from the works of a 
few composers accepted by ge neral consent as the most important 
since Sibelius, plus a few by other composers whom I particularly 
like, and with a slight and I think not unjustifiable loyal bias 
towards British music. The choice has also been dependent to some 
extent on the generosity or lack of it on the part of the gramophone 
companies in making records available. With a generosity exceed- 
ing that of the less co-operative companies, I have often, where 
conscientiousness has compelled me, referred to the existence of some 
obviously important recordings that I have not been able to hear. 
These are easily identified by the absence of any critical comment. 
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One of the most valuable uses of the gramophone record in 
connection with modern music is that it makes possible the recording 
of authoritative performances by composers themselves. Such 
records are of outstanding historical interest and value, which, where 
the composer proves a stayer in the history of music, will increase 
with the years. For this reason they will recommend themselves to 
many buyers even in preference to possibly superior versions, from 
the point of view of quality of performance, by more proficient 
players or conductors. 

Stravinsky has characteristically taken advantage of this possi- 
bility of setting down, for the benefit of future (and present) conduc- 
tors of his works, his own conception of several of them. The most 
important of these is ‘ The Rake’s Progress ’ (ABL 3055-57), which 
in the absence of any rival version nobody with sense and six pounds 
sterling to spare will leave unbought. Similarly his own magnificent 
performance of ‘ The Rite of Spring’ (33CX 1083) is the obvious 
choice, in this case not for want of rivals, but in part because of the 
very abundance of other excellent versions, which makes choice 
difficult. The same no doubt applies to his own among the many 
* Petrushka ’ issues, the more so since it is backed by the ‘ Scénes de 
Ballet’, not otherwise available (33C 1015). His own ‘ Symphony 
of Psalms ’ (ABL 3065) is also to be preferred to the single alternative 
under Ansermet (LXT 2916), both for a slightly greater vitality in 
the performance and because it is more interestingly backed by the 
concert suite from ‘ The Soldier’s Tale ’, which must be preferred to 
Ansermet’s ‘ Firebird’ suite, since a ‘ Firebird’ suite by the com- 
poser himself is also available (33C 1010), and Ansermet has in any 
case superseded this with a performance of the complete ballet 

LXT 5115). A really difficult choice between Stravinsky and 
Ansermet (who has after all been proclaimed by Stravinsky himsell! 
as the most faithful interpreter of his works) is in ‘Oedipus Rex ’ 

ABL 3054 and LXT 5098). Martha Médl with the composer is 
superior in voice and style to Ansermet’s Héléne Bouvier, who all 
the same is very good. Peter Pears on the other hand, although he 
has slightly the finer style, cannot match Ernst Haefliger in beauty 
of voice. Both versions have a marvellous Creon, but as far as 
marvels can be classified in order of marvellousness, it is again 
Ansermet’s James Loomis who claims the prize over Stravinsky’s 
Heinz Rehfuss. Ansermet also produces the more mellifluous tone, 
and at one or two crucial moments the better playing from his 
orchestra, and his too is the finer-toned recording. Where his tempi 
are faster than Stravinsky’s, too, in parts of the second half, he makes 
them seem the better chosen. Altogether his is musically the 
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warmer and richer performance. Stravinsky’s on the other hand is 
the more dramatic, and it is his own, which for sentimental persons, 
as [ am over composers whose music I like, counts for a good deal. 
After listening to each version three times, and liking them both (as 
well as the work) more every time, I am completely unable to 
express a preference. Any reader who wants to make a choice, and 
has not time to compare the two versions in detail himself, must try 
to weigh up my pros and cons better than I have been able to do 
myself. 

Two other records in which Stravinsky takes part deserve 
mention. One (33CX 1100) is a not too satisfying miscellany of 
smaller works, including the ‘Ode’, ‘ Fireworks’, ‘ Norwegian 
Moods’ and ‘ Ebony Concerto’, the other the ballet ‘ Pulcinella ’ 
ABL 3091), which some may prefer to alternative recordings for the 
sake of its completeness. Those who are content with a ‘ Pulcinella ’ 
suite have choice of two excellent performances, the one more 
satisfyingly paired, with ‘ Apollo Musagetes’ (PL 8270), than the 
other with ‘ The Fairy’s Kiss’ (33CX 1228). Of Stravinsky works 
unchallenged by any competitive version under the composer him- 
self there is extremely good value on PL 8630, which pairs an 
exhilarating American performance (in English) of * The Wedding ’, 
with an excellent one (and the only one at present available) of the 
Mass. Another issue that for true Stravinskians will be indispensable 
is the rarely heard piano Concerto, that enchantingly jazzy work 
about which the composer is so puzzlingly reticent in his auto- 
biography, dazzlingly played (and recorded) by the late Noel 
Mewton-Wood, with the wind ensemble of the Residentie Orchestra 
under Walter Goehr, and satisfyingly backed by Prokofiev’s early 
violin Concerto, a work of great beauty and distinction available in 
several other versions, but in none so congenially coupled as this 
CLP 1160). Finally there is the witty ‘ Duo concertant ’, admirably 
iately crisp, rather dry style by Joseph Fuchs 


played in an approp 
ind Leo Smit, and also very congenially coupled with the impressive 


a 


violin Sonata of the most original of American composers, Aaron 


Copland (AXTL 1047). 


Although Stravinsky has been an assiduous conductor of his own 


works. he has not given us the benefit of hearing him as his own 
pianist. Britten is amply on record in both capacities. The most 
important issue is of his latest opera, © The Turn of the Screw 


LXT 5038—g), complete, with the original cast conducted by him- 
self. Beautiful and original as it is, it is not, to my mind, by any 
means his finest opera, though for want of any other it is very welcome 


to all us starved admirers who consider him the greatest composer 
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since Stravinsky. But it is time the recording companies turned 
their attention to the marvels of ‘ Billy Budd’ and ‘ Gloriana’. [i 
they can find money and a public for Boito’s * Mefistofele ’ 

Usandizaga’s ‘Las golondrinas’, Ponchielli’s ‘Gioconda’ and 
Giordano’s ‘Andrea Chénier’, at six or eight sides each, 
there should be money and a public for one or both of 
these two native English masterpieces, and a good sale for 
them in Germany and America as well as at home. Britten’s only 
other available opera is ‘ The Little Sweep’, conducted by himself 
(LXT 5163), with the old Edward van Beinum record of the Inter- 
ludes and Passacaglia from ‘ Peter Grimes ’, backed by ‘ The Young 
Person’s Guide’ (LXT 2886). Of his choral music, the composer 
conducts the beautiful ‘ Ceremony of Carols’ (LW 5070) and the 
less beautiful ‘St. Nicholas’ Cantata (LXT 5060), to which the 
much finer ‘ Rejoice in the Lamb’, or ‘ A Boy was Born’, or above 
all of course the ‘ Spring Symphony ’, none of which is yet recorded, 
ought to have been preferred. The most valuable and perfect of all 
his records, for me, is of his relatively early and neglected ‘ Sinfonia 
da Requiem’, still probably his greatest purely orchestral work, 
coupled with the more or less contemporary and highly interesting 
although slighter ‘ Diversions’ for piano (left hand) and orchestra, 
splendidly played by Katchen (LXT 2981). 

Britten’s still earlier Frank Bridge Variations are available in two 
versions, one by Boyd Neel, for whom they were written, coupled 
with Warlock’s ‘ Capriol’ Suite (LXT 2790), the other a display 
performance by Karajan with the Vaughan Williams ‘ Tallis 
Fantasia’ (33CX 1175). There is also a pleasing record of the 
juvenile ‘ Simple Symphony’ under Goossens (LW 5163). Britten 
as a pianist accompanies Peter Pears in a group of his own folksong 
arrangements (LW 5122) and in his own most recent and original 
song-cycle ‘Winter Words’, coupled with the Michelangelo 
Sonnets (LX'T 5095), which must be preferred to Alexander Young’s 
version of the Sonnets on RG 25. This latter performance, however, 
is backed by the only available recording of the Donne Sonnets, 
which makes it well worth considering. The two most popular 
song-cycles with orchestra, the ‘ Serenade ’ and ‘ Les Illuminations ’, 
are also both recorded on one excellent disk by Peter Pears, Goossens 
conducting (LXT 2941 

Few other composers have recorded themselves to anything like 
the same extent as these two. Bartok, who certainly would have 
done so had he lived into the age of LP, has left various recordings of 
his own piano works, none of which is available over here at present 
though the American Vox issue of him and his wife in the Sonata 
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for two pianos and percussion presumably will be issued here in time. 
Hindemith conducts only his ‘ Mathis’ Symphony (LGM 65018), 
which ought to be the obvious choice of the three available record- 
ings, and the sole version of his ‘ Harmonie der Welt ’ symphony 
DGM 18181). Milhaud similarly conducts only his ‘ Opus 
\Americanum’ No. 2 (CTL 7008) and a beautiful performance of 
his enchanting ‘ Suite francaise’, backed by Ibert’s ‘ Escales ’ 
33C. 1027). 

The music of all three however is fairly abundantly recorded by 
others. There are four versions of Bartok’s ‘ Concerto for Orchestra ’ 
and four of the violin Concerto. Gitlis in the latter throws in the 
unaccompanied violin Sonata (PL go02), but my recommendation, 
even at greater cost, is the superb Menuhin-Furtwangler version 
of the Concerto (H.ALP 1121) and the separate issue of the Sonata 
on LM 4557, played to perfection by Wandy Tworek. The piano 
Concerto No. 3 is available in three versions, two of them, by 
Pennario (CTL 7060) and Katchen (LXT 2894), coupled with 
Prokofiev’s No. 3. Both these are excellent, but the recording by 
Farnadi and Scherchen (WLP 5249), coupled with Bartok’s own 
No. 2, has obvious advantages, in the catalogue at any rate, for 
Bartokians. Of the several versions of the ‘ Music for Strings and 
Percussion’ that by Byrns can be recommended and is available 
either separately (CCL 7500) or, still better, coupled with Milhaud’s 
exciting percussion Concerto (CTL 7094). No complete series of 
Jartok quartets has yet been issued over here, but a start has been 
made with Nos. 1 and 2, played by the Juilliard Quartet (ABL 3064) 
with considerable sensitivity and admirable finish, though without 
as much intensity as the music will bear. An alternative version of 
the same two works by the Végh Quartet, issued almost simul- 
taneously, should also be mentioned (33CX 1245). Among the 
piano works there is an interesting recent record by Andor Foldes 
DGM 18271) which includes the ‘ Improvisations’ and several of 
the little-known early pieces—the two * Elegies ’, ‘ Seven Sketches ’ 
and the Fantasy No. 2. On LXT 2812 Katchen plays eight pieces 
from Vol. 6 of ‘ Mikrokosmos ’ magnificently, coupled unfortunately 
with a dull Sonata by Rorem, and on 33CX 1176 Géza Anda plays 
the Sonatina and a selection from ‘ For Children’. The catalogues 
also include the ‘ Miraculous Mandarin’ suite, with Kodaly’s 

Peacock’ Variations (MG 50038), the five Songs, Op. 16, with 
some of the folksong settings (WLP 5283), and the piano Sonata, in 
a recital of modern sonatas given by Zadel Skolovsky (NBL 5025). 

Hindemith has a fairly varied representation, including two of 

his wittiest early works—the wonderfully gay and inventive violin 
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Concerto (‘ Kammermusik’ No. 4), backed by the popular ‘ Fou 
Temperaments ’ (WLP 5074), a record that should not be missed, 
and two equally good versions of the wind Quintet, of which the 
one on DL 53007 will probably be preferred for its coupling with th 
oboe Sonata. A better selection of Milhaud’s enormous and varied 
output is available than might be expected in view of the rarity 
with which his name appears on concert programmes. Only one ot! 
the eighteen quartets is recorded, No. 12, but that at least very 
beautifully played by the Italian Quartet, with the Debussy on th: 
other side (33CX 1155). Of his other chamber music there is the 
superb Sonatina for clarinet and piano, in an attractive French 
clarinet recital by Ulysse Delecluse (LX 3139), and the *‘ Cheminéc 
du Roi René’, in two versions, of which L 89002 is to be preferred 
unhesitatingly, for the sake of the very good performance on the 
other side of his jazz masterpiece ‘ La Création du Monde’. In 
addition to the ‘ Suite francaise’ and the percussion Concerto 
already mentioned, a highly recommended record is that of the 
hauntingly beautiful ‘ Poémes juifs ’, coupled with Fauré’s ‘ Chanson 
d’Eve’ (LXT 2897). More reservedly recommended is a miscellany 
of his early orchestral music on WLP 5051. Only the ‘ Sérénade ’ 
is wholly satisfying, the three more experimental works with it being 
more “interesting ’’, and their appeal probably limited to those 
with very hardy and inquisitive ears. 

‘old masters ”’ of modern 
music, there is Prokofiev. ‘The three last symphonies are all recorded, 
and a splendid performance of No. 5 by Horenstein on PL 9170 
throws in the * Classical’ as well——a worthwhile free gift of a work 
for which there is otherwise a difficult choice from seven available 
versions. Besides the two recordings of the piano Concerto No. 3 
mentioned earlier (under Bartok) there is a third one by Samson 
Francois (33CX 1135), part of a Prokofiev recital, and recom- 
mendable. No pianist has tackled any of the other piano concertos, 
but Robert Cornman plays six of the sonatas brilliantly on LXT 2601 
and 2836. Highly recommended also are AXTL 1054, with the 
beautiful and little-known Quintet, Op. 39, and the ‘ Hebrew 
Overture ’, and LXT 2818, for the sake of Ricci’s playing of the 
attractive violin Sonata, Op. 94, though the early Strauss Sonata on 
the back is not a very suitable companion for it. 

The twelve-noters of the old generation have fared least well. 
Not one of Schoenberg’s quartets is available here, nor a note of his 
twelve-note music except on a record of the complete piano works, 
by Else Kraus (TW 14001). There is a ‘ Gurre-Lieder ’ (HLP 3100 
and there are three versions of ‘ Verklarte Nacht ’. 


Finally, from this generation of popular * 


More valuable 
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is ‘ Pierrot lunaire* (RG 54), which by giving an opportunity for 
close and repeated study of what is aurally still as difficult a work as 


any Schoenberg ever wrote, makes it possible to begin to assess its 


imaginative content. ‘The catalogue also shows a recording of that 
other most remarkable early landmark, the ‘ Five Orchestral 
Pieces ’ H.ALP 12 71 Ber is also poorly represented, with 


nothing from the operas and no ‘ Lyric Suite ’, though there are two 
versions each of the relatively popular violin Concerto and the much 
more difficult ‘Chamber Concerto’. Vox get the two on to one 
disk PL 8660 s and the ] h Cs rtler’s violin Concerto 33C 1030 
is possibly a little better, the Vox is good enough to be preferred for 
its economy. The rather dull piano Sonata, Op. 1, is included in 
the Skolovsky recital mentioned earlier, and also in a short recital 
by Jeanne Theis that includes Webern’s piano Variations, Op. 27, 
valuable as the solitary recording of any of his music (MEL 94008 
Works by two important minor composers of the older generation 
also demand mention. Falla’s ballet scores are abundantly recorded, 
but those who tire of his Spanish vein may welcome more his ‘ Master 
Peter’s Puppet Show’ (DTL 93010), in which the enticements of 
neo-classicism took him out of himself and helped him to write a 
more elegant and less provincial music. It is backed by an excellent 


f the ‘ El amor brujo”’ suite, which will help to com- 


performance <¢ 
mend it to those who like the Spanish vein, without being too much 
for those who can take it only in very small doses. Even more 
limited than Falla’s Spanish idiom is Carl Orff’s highly cultivated 
primitivism, but this too can be very intoxicating until it sends one 
to sleep with the monotony. ‘Carmina Burana’, exhilaratingly 
performed on DG 16045-6, gives delight to the end, and is highly 
recommended. There is also a recording of ‘ Catulli Carmina ’ 
PL 8640), but this sustains interest rather less well. 


From old masters to younger, there is Shostakovich’s Symphony 
No. 10, in a very showy but very good performance by Mitropoulos 
ABL 3052). It is a work that restores full belief in this composer as 
a genius, and is one of the very small handful of truly great modern 
symphonies that justify the revival of interest in this form among 
his generation. Nos. 1 and 5 are also variously recorded, and some 


of the chamber music. including the Sonata in D minor for cello and 
piano, another work of real originality and beauty, though not a 
flawless one (LW 5068). Announced in the latest releases are two 
versions of his newest 
Concerto, one of them played by David Oijistrakh, for whom it was 
written (ABL 3101 

Walton. in temperament very much a kind of English Shostako- 


and greatest masterpiece of all the violin 


- 
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vich, has recorded the only version of his own Symphony 
(H.ALP 1027), as well as ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast ’ (H.ALP 1089). The 
oratorio has a very strong rival under Boult, so excitingly performed 
and vividly recorded that it is impossible to imagine it surpassed 
NLP 904). Both the violin Concerto and the viola Concerto are 
available, the one by Heifetz and Walton, the other by Primrose, 
coupled with Hindemith’s *Schwanendreher’. A dashing per- 
formance of the complete ‘ Fagade’ (LXT 2977) with Sitwell and 
Pears gives great pleasure (poor ‘ Pierrot lunaire!’), and there is a 
very interesting record of more limited appeal on which good 
performances of the violin Sonata and the juvenile piano Quartet 
are coupled (RG 48). Argo have altogether looked after English 
music well. On RG 15 they offer Tippett’s ‘ Boyhood’s End’ and 
* The Heart’s Assurance ’, sung by Pears with Noel Mewton-Wood, 
two very beautiful works that for want of the opera and the oratorio 
which is at last on the way) are valuable examples of his highly 
original, lyrical style of vocal melody. Two of his most popular 
instrumental works have also lately become available—the gay 
Double Concerto, with Rawsthorne’s ‘Symphonic Studies ’ 
(H.CLP 1056), and the String Quartet No. 2, with Seiber’s No. 3 
H.ALP 1302), played by its finest and most loyal interpreters, the 
Amadeus Quartet. These ought to be only the first of many 
recordings. Rawsthorne is even harder done by, his only other 
recorded work being the piano Concerto No. 2 (LX 3066). These 
now senior English composers have lately been joined from the 
younger generation by Fricker, with his Symphony No. 2 
H.DLP 1080), excellently played by the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra, for whom it was written. It is slightly more eclectic in 
idiom than some of his other music, either earlier or later, but perhaps 
the more likely for that to win him friends. 
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Musical Autographs from M nteverdi to Hindemith. By Emanuel Winternitz. 
2 vols. pp. 154, 196. (Princeton University Press; Cumberlege, 
London, 1956, 4 é 

It is only twenty years since the late Professor Georg Schiinemann 
published, in 1936, the first extensive volume of facsimiles devoted to the 


autograph music of more than one composer, namely ‘ Musikerhand- 
schriften: von Bach bis Schumann’. It was followed, in 1939, by 
Professor Wolfgang Schmieder’s slighter ‘ Musikerhandschriften in drei 
Jahrhunderten’, Since then, interest in musical paleography has 


increased, so that Dr. Winternitz’s two-volume work (which wisely 


excludes letters) is timely and welcome, the more so as he goes much 
farther than any of his Ly redecessors both in presenting information about 


the manuscripts and in his historical preface. The latter comprises an 
important forty-page chia divided into two sections: ‘ The Written 
Sign’ and *‘ The Writing Act’. The first gives a useful summary of the 


historical growth of the shape of notes, expression marks, abbreviations 
and the like, oe ample reference to the plates to illustrate particular 
points. ‘* The iting Act’ begins with a discussion of materials—pens, 
from quill to Prsintior rather strangely, it omits all mention of paper, of 
which the textures and surface, so various at different times, have surely 
affected the style of musical handwriting. Dr. Winternitz then proceeds 
to its changing characteristics and the ‘ Relationship between Signs ’, 
which is subdivided into (a) Space Sensitivity, (6) Evenness, (c) Visual 


Harmony and Rhythm. His last section discusses ‘Graphology and 
Musical Script’. Here he breaks a good deal of new ground, because 
earlier discussions of music by graphologists have been few and rather 
unsatisfactory. But as graphology is such a complex subject, and one on 


which conflicting opinions are strongly held by experts, the present 
reviewer, as a layman, only feels competent to say that Dr. Winternitz 
appears to present the evidence with scrupulous discretion. The grapho- 
logically-minded reader will be able to judge from those notes and 
illustrations how far a composer’s musical script illumines his character or 
versa. 

The information relative to each plate (or group of plates) is systematic 
and thorough. Dr. Winternitz gives the number of pages and of the 


staves on each, with their size in centimetres; the autograph heading, if 
any; date of composition and publication (the details of the latter not as 


full or consistent as is desirable); reference to a collected edition, if any; 


and the location. He then comments minutely on points of notation, 
indications of performance, &c. For the most part these small but often 
important points can be adequately seen in the plates, but it must be said 


that the quality of their reproduction does not attain the highest standard. 
Vhe shades of colour in the original papers, which differ very much, are 
here reduc ed to a uniform grey-brown. Comparison with the facsimile of 


Jeethoven’s *“* Waldstein’’ Sonata recently issued by the Beethoven 
House at Bonn, or with that of Mozart’s ‘ Eine kleine Nachtmusik ’ 
published by Barenreiter, will serve to show how much of the texture and 


shading of the paper has been lost in this anthology. 
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When Dr. Winternitz waxes lyrical about * the fine lacework of 
script” and writes disparagingly—and indeed misleadingly—that “ print 
is a very coarse web ”, he invites criticism. The phrase requires qualifica- 
tion, for while it generally holds good for most type-set and engraved 
music from about the mid-eighteenth century onwards, it is scarcely true 
of the printing of earlier periods. There spring to mind such delicate 
engraved music as Simone Verovio’s ‘ Diletto spirituale ’ of 1586 or lute 
tablatures such as those published by Vallet at Amsterdam in the early 
seventeenth century. Such a finely engraved production as Mattheson’s 
‘ Wohlklingende Fingersprache ’ of 1735 suffers little by comparison with 
the autograph (illustrated by Dr. Winternitz) of Froberger’s * Lament on 
the Death of Ferdinand IV’ of 1657. The rather lifeless autograph of 
Rousseau’s ‘ Solfége a deux voix égales’ does not differ so very much 
from the contemporary engraved editions of his music. Even without 
other instances, these suggest that the generalization about a “ very 
coarse web ”’ of print is too sweeping, to say the least. 

In the opening sentences of his introduction Dr. Winternitz writes: 

This book is an anthology, with all the shortcomings and advantages which that 
implies. . . . My intention has been to illustrate by typical examples the evolution 
of writing conventions and the general history of notation since 1600. As 196 is a 
pitifully small number of specimens with which to represent the last three centuries 
their selection was necessarily influenced by personal taste. There are, however 
some unavoidable lacunae. 

These remarks should be read in conjunction with part of the notice 
on the dust jacket: 

This outstanding collection . . . will appeal not only to historians and students, 
and performers and collectors, but also music lovers who wish to turn to the masters’ 
handwriting as the most immediate embodiment of the composers’ ideas. 

After a study of the plates, one may be pardoned for wondering on what 
principles this anthology has been made, and whether these principles 
can be related to the “ appeal” of the book, as the distinguished pub- 
lishers, and presumably Dr. Winternitz, conceive it. 

Fifty of the seventy-eight composers included are of the ninteenth or 
twentieth centuries. The greatest masters, such as Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven and Wagner, are well represented numerically. But 
there is some disproportion, for Brahms has nine plates, Marcello and 
Froberger three, Lotti and Gounod two plates each, Cimarosa, Salieri, 
Flotow, Purcell, Bizet, Berlioz, Martini, Loefler, MacDowell, Ives, Villa- 
Lobos, Victor Herbert, Foster and Gershwin one plate each. One may 
ask in what way the autographs of the last three help to illustrate ** the 
evolution of writing conventions and the general history of notation ”’ 
The emphasis on Brahms, even allowing for his being mentioned specially 
in the preface, is surely as unreasonable as the inclusion of three American 
composers of light music is absurd. (An English anthology would be just 
as absurd if it included the autographs of ‘ I dreamt that I dwelt in marble 
halls’ and ‘ The Lambeth Walk ’. 

Che reason for most of these oddities seems to lie in a certain pro- 
American bias which, for a different reason, has dictated the sources from 
which the material has been drawn. A high proportion comes from 
collections in public and private ownership in all parts of the United 
States. The comparatively recent growth of these collections is a source 
of legitimate pride to that country. (Incidentally it should also be a 
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challenge to certain European institutions.) While Dr. Winternitz had 


ome justification for drawing heavil American sources and for giving 
their owners well-merited publicit i hould have considered whether 
in an anthology of this kind, aimed primarily at a scholarly, public (or so 
one may suppose, despite the * blurb ’’), he had not a duty to assemble 
the best possible material for the mposers of the widest international 
value His plea for the limitations of an anthologist will not really hold 
water lo give but one ex ple, the single page of Purcell, a minor song, 
happens to be in the Librar { Congress. But it lacks much of the 
character and style of his greatest autographs, which are not very hard 
to locate elsewhere If Dr. Winternitz could trouble to find his Gluck in 
Paris and his Monteverd Italy, why nota first-class Purcell in England ? 
In any case, Purcell surely deserves more than one page if Froberger has 
three 

A public ition witl ich distinguished imprint as this must be 
judged by the highest standards—the needs of the scholar and the 
university teacher Dr. Winternitz’s anthology is not a cheap book, and, 
while it is by far the 1 useful and scholarly text of its kind hitherto 
printed, the conviction is inescapable that wider and sounder principles 


ol selec tion we ild } eC Cir nced its \ ilue A. H. K. 


The Mozart Companior Ed. | H. C. Robbins Landon and Donald 


Mitchell pp 7 Rockliff, London, 1956, 30s 

Whatever may be said in crit m of this or that contribution to this 
olume, the general verdict can only be that it celebrates the Mozart 
bicentenary in a worthily solid, scholarly and affectionate fashion. The 
publishers’ claim that the chapters are all written by Mozart experts is justi- 
fied in so far as most of them mav now be said to have become entitled to 
that description, even if hat more than one had previously made himself 
known as a specialist he editing is well done, even though a more 
watchful eve on the translations would sometimes have done no harm, 
and one is bound to ask why the adjective ‘‘ Mozartean ” should be 
thought preferable to ‘* Mozartian”’ (? Faustean, Kantean, Proustean, 
Holstean). It is amusing to speculate what happens when, as in this case, 


there are two editors w! selves contribute. Do they edit each other 


or considerately leave each other alone There seems to be no evidence 
of either course here Elsewhere Messrs. Landon and Mitchell are by no 
means shy about butting in with supplementary or even corre¢ tive foot- 


notes and, whoever the writer may be, they show a proper appreciation 
of the fact that among editorial qualities should be that of a healthy 
disrespec t of persons. 

volume is beautifully printed and illustrated, and that the musical 
quotations are very finely engraved, without misprints, so far as I have 
discovered. [There are Just Over 150 of them, not counting A’s and B’s, &c.: 


Before we come t eparate chapters, it isa pleasure to say that the 


a generous allowance. ‘These examples make their points; none of them 
is put in merely because it looks pretty, as in many books and programmes 
whose authors succumb to the temptation of quoting extravagantly. 


Publishers. too, are apt to like decorative matter that sends up the prices 
of their books. but this one is cheap for what it contains. 
What it does contain is not easily discussed within a reasonable space. 
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The only thing to do is to list the chapter-headings with their author 
names, and to follow them with a few remarks. 

Mozart Porrraits by Otto Erich Deutsch.—A useful summary b 
the foremost living expert, showing which of the Mozart likenesses are to 
be considered genuine, and why. Among the new facts that emerge is 
the identification of one Saverio dalla Rosa as the painter of the charming 
Verona portrait of 1770 hitherto attributed to Felice Cignaroli. 

Mozart’s STYLE AND INFLUENCE by Friedrich Blume.—Here is just 
enough history and style criticism treated on broad lines to serve as a 
preliminary study and to put much of what follows more clearly into focus 
Professor Blume’s observations are always interesting, none the less so 
when they are debatable, and there is little occasion for positive 
disagreement. 

THe Keysoarpb Music by Arthur Hutchings.— A splendid, thoughtful 
chapter written in a personal, truly literary style from which Professor 
Hutchings has purged his early exuberances without losing his vitality 
He is right, of course, in making it clear that Mozart’s finest piano music 
is not on the whole to be sought on the solo sonatas, but in such things 
are the grand, chamber-music F major Sonata for piano duet, the 
Variations for the same medium (wrongly called “ for two pianos ” on 
p. 50)—-surely the most adorable piano duet ever written—the A minor 
Rondo and the Adagio in B minor. I should like to plead, in addition, 
for the Gluck Variations, which he only just mentions, and I do think he 
underrates the Sonata for two pianos. Does he really mean what he says 
in comparing Mozcart’s sonatas, very justly, with Beethoven’s: ‘ What 
Mozart sonata stands with one of the famous works in G minor or D 
minor?’ Surely he cannot think of the innocuous little No. 1 of Op. 49, 
the only one in G minor (and even then only the first movement). Is 
this a misprint for C minor? But if so, which work has he in mind? A 
passage from this chapter must be quoted as showing a combination of 
critical perception with felicitous writing that is far too rare among musical 
authors: 

Strange though the fact may seem to the average reader, Mozart’s harmoni 

vocabulary is wider than Beethoven’s—a statement not to be taken as implying 

that his expressive use of that vocabulary exceeded Beethoven’s, but that in two 
comparable works. . . . Mozart's expression needs a larger number of technical 
descriptions if we have nothing better to do than draw up a list of the chords used 

[HE SERENADES FOR WIND Banp by Donald Mitchell.—Less enjoyable 
to read, if we are looking for literature, this chapter is not only very 
sound, but fascinating as the one dealing with what is the least familiar 
category of Mozart’s instrumental work (apart from the all but unusable 
organ and strings sonatas), by no means because it contains music less 
wonderful than others, but because its problems of performance present 
various difficulties: it is a sort of red herring between the fish of the 
chamber music, the flesh of the fully scored orchestral works and the fowl 
of the concertos. If this chapter does not whet everybody’s appetite for 
a series of magnificent works for instruments which are played better than 
ever nowadays, it will be both surprising and disappointing. 

_ ‘Tue CHAMBER Music by Hans Keller.—There are no corrective 
footnotes here and, it seems, no other editorial interferences; indeed 
Mr. Keller is given so spotlessly white a carte blanche as to be allowed to 
talk of losing “ aural sight” of something or other, as though “ losing 
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sight ’’ were not perfectly itimate as a metaphor and it was not pre- 
cise ly his conscientious adjective tt it makes nonsense olf it. As for 
Mr. Keller’s approach to Mozart's chamber music, I have dealt with it at 


length elsewhere, and he has been allowed to answer: but it may here be 


said that while a writer is entitled to discuss anything in his own way in a 
work of his own, it is questionable whether he should be allowed to chase 
his privately owned hares a field that is, so to speak, common-land, 
especially if they are likely to run out of control or, if caught, turn out to 


be rabbits. I am sorry I am utterly unable to take Mr. Keller’s notions 
as seriously as he does himself—in perfect sincerity, I am quite sure—but 
it is precisely his seriousness which seems to me to create an unbridgeable 


gap between his approach to music and sensitive experience of it. He is 
so much In earnest that he appears to be unable to enjoy music, as though 
there were something rather sinful about that. At one extreme Mozart’s 


work is ** quite abominable the early string quartets), at the other it is 
to be approached with * unbounded humility ’’, and either attitude is 
unhealthy. One respects missionary zeal, and I respect Mr. Keller 


personally for being possessed by it, but if it strives to impose a new religion 
with faults far greater than those of the native one, what is there to be done 
but to stand up against it But let it be said in conclusion that, as will 
have been noticed, Mr. Keller forces one to discuss him at length. The 
reason is not only that he provokes disagreement; it is also that he is never 
dull. He writes shocking English, rather as M. Poirot speaks it shockingly, 
knowing all the ** hard words ” and then breaking down over the simplest 
things; but he is always very readable and when, as here, he spares us 
examination papers on points of performance that cannot possibly interest 
anyone but himself and might interest the performer if he did not choose 
to ignore it, he never ceases to hold one’s reluctant interest. 

[THE SMALLER ORCHESTRAL Works by Hans Engel.—Here the 


question of English does not arise, the essay having been translated from 


the German. But the question of interest does, and this article makes 
rather dreary reading True. its subject is not one likely to be found 
especially attractive, but the neglected orchestral dances, which are like 


very tastv hors d’@uvre in relation to the larger orchestral works, could 
have been made more appetizing for the reader, the ‘ Galimathias 
I I 
. ‘ 7 } ‘ ° J ° » | 
musicum ’ more amusing and the grand ‘ Masonic Funeral Music’ more 
impressive. But facts are well marshalled within a small space. 

CHE Sympuonies by Jens Peter Larsen.— The great Danish Haydn 
specialist may be confidently and profitably read on the symphonies of 
another master. He is clearly no little-Englander of musicology and had 
long ago learnt the principle of ** What does he know of Haydn who 


only Havdn knows?” He gives a long, chronological and well-reasoned 
catalogue where all sorts of valua le information may be looked up. But 
for continuous reading his chapter makes heavy going. By the way, it is 
to be wished that people would give up the absurd German description 
‘without minuet ” for the Prague ’’ Symphony: there are sixteen 
Mozart symphonies without a minuet; and that they would learn at last 


that piéce d’occasion is not French for an occasional work of art but for an 
article picked up at a sale or a second-hand shop. And, in another 
sense, is joie de vivre properly used to describe that autumnal work, the 
great E flat major Symphony Pree . 

THe Concertos (1): THEIR Sources by Friedrich Blume.—Here is 
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some first-rate scholarly writing on historical matters, influences, biblio- 
graphy, biography, and so on. The only doubt it raises is whether such 
an essay is not out of place where no other species of Mozart’s work is 
given the same treatment on a scale demanding two chapters. 

Tue Concertos (2): THEIR MusicAL OrIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT by 
H. C. Robbins Landon.—As the heading indicates, this contribution 
overlaps Professor Blume’s in some respects, but while the latter, though 
informative about the style of the concertos, never tells us what the quality 
of this or that work is, Mr. Landon does. He makes us feel that it is not 
imcompatible with scholarship to show enthusiasm. 

Tue Operas by Gerald Abraham.—For all-round value of learning, 
writing and understanding this is probably the prize essay in the book. 
The Mozart operas have been so often written about that Professor 
Abraham could not have been expected to achieve great originality as 
well, and it is even a virtue in him, if only a negative one, not to hav 
attempted it in the only possible way—by starting some wild new theory. 
All sorts of good points are made by him, which show that it is still 
possible to write about music in the way now despised by Mr. Keller, not, 
as he will have it, by simply telling people what happens in a work, 
which they can hear in any case, but by showing them what they should 
hear or may hear or make of it all. There are always things to be pointed 
out, perhaps obvious when that has been done, but not noticed until it 7 
done, as when Professor Abraham says: 

For Mozart's dialogue any type of music weightier than secco recitative would have 

been too slow. (Compare the pace of Mozartean comedy with that of the * Dir 

Meistersinger ’ or ‘ Der Rosenkavalier’.) His secco recitative is the lightest possibl 

stylization of speech over the simplest harmonic background. . . . Characterization 

begins even here; . . . Mozart has not merely set words to music; in composing 
them he has lived each character, and he knows how they would speak, what inflec- 
tions their voices would have, and it is there in his music—not all there, but all that 
an accomplished actress could ask for as her material. 
But what if she is not accomplished ? it may be asked. The answer is that 
creative artists take it for granted that they give work to good executive 
artists. 

Professor Abraham is by no means uncritical. He comes down hard 
on Constanze’s ** Martern aller Arten ’’, and all he says is justified. But 
do we really care about its wrongness when we actually hear * Die 
Entfithrung’? Similarly, do not most of us think ‘ Cosi fan tutte’ the 
best of all the operas when we are there to have the memory of all else 
driven out of our heads by its quite peculiar enc hantment, though we 
may agree beforehand that there are greater things in Mozart? And is 
there not a memorable, hummable, haunting tune at the end, though 
Professor Abraham says Mozart does not send us home with such 
concluding tunes ? 

Tue Concert AriAs by Paul Hamburger.—A sadly neglected subject 
is here very ably treated, though Mr. Hamburger is too subtle for me 
when he says that Mozart created the form of the concert aria, though he 
did not invent it. How did the editors manage to pass “* from whither ” 
in his translation of ‘ Non so d’ onde viene ’ ? 

‘Tue Cuurcu Music by Karl Geiringer.—The first paragraph is quite 
misleading in telling us that ** Mozart wrote church music from his early 
youth to the end of his life ”, as though he had been « ontinuously occupied 


with it and steadily developed it from the Kyrie, K.33, of 1766 to the 
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Requiem of 1791. The fact is, of course, that it all belongs to the Salzburg 
period ending in 1781, except the Requiem, the unfinished C minor Mass 


1 the small ‘ Ave, verum corpus’. This chapter is well enough done 
n a workmanlike way, but nowhere particularly illuminating. Dr 
Geiringer indulges in one of those pointless games of reminiscence- 

inting in the matter of the * Exsultate, jubilate’ motet for soprano. We 
ill know that four bars in the final ** Alleluia ’ exactly resemble a bit of 
Haydn's Emperor Hymr it to Sa Haydn may have had this quite 
rdinary phrase in mind when he wrote his *‘ immortal anthem ”’ is 
fantasti Why on earth should he have known a small work written by 
Mozart asa boy at Mil I nd not pul lished in the composer’s or even In 


Havydn’s lifetime ? E. B. 


Liszt. By Walter Beckett Master Musicians’ series pp. 185. 
Dent, London, 1956, s. 6d 
The latest addition to the useful *‘ Master Musicians’ series follows 


the usual pattern ol these book n first desc ribing the life and then treating, 


work by work, the musi With Dr. Beckett’s study the split is more 
arked than usual, for | tory of Liszt’s life is perceptive, sympathetic 
but critical, balanced and informative, whereas these are the qualities 
st notably absent from the section devoted to the works 
Phe account of Li ing career is factual without being dry, 
ind evocative without painting the character in colours brighter than the 
lready gaudy one provided | life Lr SJeckett does not jeer at Liszt’s 
idden revulsions from charlatanry as a performer to earnestness as a 
mposer, nor at the streak that « ild reconcile a passionate illicit love 
ffair with a concurrent intense religious zeal that drove him to daily 
Mass and even into four of the degrees of priesthood. Others, notably 
Ernest Newman, have been drawn into fascinating psychological specula- 
yout this extraordinary split personality, and the temptation for 
everyone at all interested in Liszt, or indeed in any aspect of human 
pirations and failings, to add his own suggestions towards a solution is 
remendous. Even now, in a world so different from his own, Liszt’s 


nique, unrepeatable personality seems astonishingly vivid, his idealistic 
ngings illogical. and incidentally cruel, but very human in their con- 


fusion. Dr. Beckett, wisely in a book of this scope, contents himself with 
presenting the evidence clearly and readably rather than delving into 
i pe logy and anvhow, as he writes in his preface * The difficulty of 

ming to a precise conclusion upon the complex and contradictory 
character of Liszt is almost insuperable ”’ 


[here is some interesting new material uncovered in a diary by the 
Welsh singer and harpist John Orlando Parry, who toured Ireland with 
Liszt in 1840-41, including some lively description of the composer’s 
plaving. It is for this, his quality as a virtuoso, that Dr. Beckett reserves 
ms highest praise indeed no praise 1S found too high for Liszt as a per- 

rmer. Contemporary accounts by Heine, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Clara 
ind Robert Schumann, Hallé and the Hungarian humorous poet Saphir 
ire quoted in support of the ov rwhelming impression his playing made. 
Yet there remains a tickling doubt that for all Liszt’s unparalleled 
nasterv of the keyboard there must have been a distasteful vulgarity in 
his actual playing as well as in the visual act that accompanied it. This is 
borne out by further opinions of Schumann and Mendelssohn that are not 
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quoted. It is also supported by Joachim’s description to Ernest Newman 

reproduced here) of how wonderful it was to play with Liszt for the firs: 
time, but how different at the second or third performance, when h« 
** could not refrain from playing quite simple passages in octaves or thirds 
converting ordinary trills into sixths ”, even in the “ Kreutzer ”’ Sonata 
Another account quoted records that one English listener became “ soon 
wearied with such demonstrations of dash and intricacy”.  Liszt’s 
personal magnetism, from every account as great as his pianistic power, 
did not let him get away with everything. 

Dr. Beckett is obviously less interested in Liszt the composer. Faced 
with the very difficult task of dealing with such a vast output in so little 
space he is too ready to give up altogether. Too often he falls back on the 
briefest description with an added personal comment on the success or 
failure of the piece in performance—which, as he decides that Liszt on the 
whole failed as a composer, is a one-sided view. The B minor Sonata, 
described in passing once as “* great ’’, is dismissed in eighteen lines that 
tell us little, a brief music quotation and two larger music quotations in 
another section attempting to prove the autobiographical nature of the 
work. There is much else equally unhelpful. All he says of the Fantasy 
‘ Aprés une lecture du Dante’ is that * It is a rather impractical piece. 
A great technical equipment is called for and the player must vitalize the 
music with his whole personality, otherwise one is left wondering what the 
whole thing is about.” Of the second Hungarian Rhapsody he writes 
inconclusively: ‘* The very famous No. 2, as noisy and colourful as circus 
music, has an irresistible appeal to those who are not repelled by its 
vulgarity.” Of the scarcely known * Ce qu’on entend sur la montagne ’ 
he only tells us that its ‘‘ contrast of the voice of nature with the voice of 
humanity ”’ meant something to the composer but is not likely to do so to 
the listener. He is no more helpful about a well-known work, ‘ Les 
Préludes ’, but slightly more informative than this over the vocal works 

The author’s meatiest bone to pick with Liszt as a composer appears to 
be over his use of the transformation of themes. ‘‘ Unfortunately this 
device by its nature is clearer to the composer than to the listener, so that 
its meaning is often lost. Whether it produces any effect of unifying the 
music is very doubtful, and certainly instances of its successful employment 
are rare.”” He later complains of the lack of spontaneity inherent in the 
device, a complaint which could equally validly be applied to the fugue, 
sonata form or indeed any strict artistic device; the peculiar characteristic 
and latent danger of thematic transformation is surely the very spontaneity 
and formlessness it permits. He also dismisses Liszt’s harmonic experi- 
ments with the unintelligible remark: “ Experiment in dissonance calls 
for a wonderful gift of the creative spirit, so that the mutual balance of the 
vibrations may be instinctively felt and stability attained.”’ This section 
of the book is, in fact, marred by its insistence on superficial description 
and its absence of critical information or comment, or even of sympathy 
with Liszt’s style and aims. 

The work is well written in an individual style, with a colourfulness 
that enhances the description of the composer’s life but does not suffice 
in place of solid criticism even for the most untechnical reader. There 
are some good illustrations, including a delightful caricature of the old 
Abbé smirking at one of his own jokes, useful catalogues of life and works. 
and a bibliography. One or two minor misprints have passed unspotted— 
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Wiemar” for ‘“‘ Weimar” more than once, and “ Liebstod ”’ for 


‘* Liebestod ’’—and the index is incomplete. J. W. 
Conversations with Casal By J. Ma. Corredor. ‘Translated by André 
Mangeot. pp. 240 Hutchinson, London, 1956, 18s. 

This book has many interesting things; but the form in which it is 
written, that of question and answer, makes for exasperating reading. 
Che very first question i ‘If I remember rightly, Maestro, you were 
born in 18762” It would have been better to summarize such information 
in editorial introductions to the various chapters. Moreover, for English 
readers, to address a musician as ** Maestro’ savours more of the music- 


hall than the world of musi 
In reading the book the mere critic is often made to wonder at the 
uncritical remarks that can emanate from a great musician. It is one 
thing to speak of Bach as ** the supreme genius of music ”’, but it is quite 
unrealistic to maintain that Bach ‘*‘ cannot write one note, however 
unimportant it may appear, which is anything but transcendent ” 
Casals speaks of ‘Tovey’s liking to parody the mannerisms of Handel; 
but he would not do that with Bach: and that showed the distinction 
he made between these two great composers in his estimation of values ” 


Personally I cannot see why we should not parody, say, the Bach of *“* How 


jovial is my laughter 

The most controversial chapter is that entitled ‘ Three Unknown 
Masters’. They are Emmanuel Moor, Tovey and Julius Rontgen—all 
personal friends. Here, again, are bizarre opinions that would not be 
tolerated from a critic but are permissible in a great virtuoso. ‘Tovey is 
sandwiched between Elgar and Vaughan Williams as one of the leaders 
f the English musical renascence. Grateful as Casals may be for Tovey’s 
gargantuan cello Concert he should have remembered the pathetic 
passage in Mary Grierson’s biography, in which Tovey realizes that he 
had not the power of an Elgar 


Sut enough of carping criticism. The table-talk of a great man like 


Casals—virtuoso cellist, conductor, piano accompanist, organizer of 
memorable festivals—must necessarily contain something more than 
mere ‘* Savings of the Week”. Genius in a performer is nearly as 
inexplicable as genius in a composer, but his remarks on intonation and 


his reasons for not caring to use a Stradivari go a long way towards 
explaining his pre-eminence 
Because of our knowledge of later events, the pages dealing with the 
founding and training of his Barcelona orchestra are most affecting. 
Students may learn a great deal from the pages on interpretation, and 
a topical note is struck when Casals speaks of how too much value can be 
placed upon “ historical’ performances. One has to pay a price for 


S. B. 


them. 

{ Dictionary of Vocal Then By Harold Barlow and Sam Morgenstern. 
pp. 548. (Benn, London, 1956, 55s ; 
Che book to which tl a companion, published in 1949, has served 


faithfully. if rarely. for long enough to have made one look forward to a 


similar work in which to look up vocal themes. Such an index, it was 
felt, was likely to prove even more useful than one devoted exclusively to 
instrumental compositions, and it is true that, as before, one may turn up 
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the entry of a particular composer to see how a tune * goes ” which on 
had forgotten or cannot for the moment recall, or to find a melody by 
which one may be haunted and to which, maddeningly, one cannot put a 
name. At any rate there is a fair chance of finding help, and this extends 
in the present case to one’s recollection of a title or an opening ling 
belonging to an elusive tune, for there is a useful index showing these thing 

he principle, then, is admirable, and the system of melodic identifica- 
tion works as smoothly as it did in the first volume: nothing could have 
been simpler, but it took considerable ingenuity to devise it. Unfortu- 
nately, however, looking through the present volume even cursorily, one 
soon arrives at the conclusion that the selection is unsatisfactory. ‘That 
much would inevitably be missed was to be expected; at the same time it 
must be said that a great deal more of real use could have been got into 
the same space if fewer superfluities had been admitted. As in the 
instrumental volume, the compilers’ first concern seems to have been to 
allow as many composers as possible to be represented; but while their 
generosity was exercised reasonably, it is now running riot to such an 
extent as to make a very large part of the new volume useless. It is sad 
to have to say this, and censure may at once be qualified by the observa- 
tion that whatever is valuable is in no way damaged by the amount of 
dross that clutters up the book. One is grateful for that and will no doubt 
have cause to be so again and again in the future. 

All the same, gratitude must not be allowed to smother criticism. It 
is disheartening to think that the whole principle on which the book is 
constructed is wrong. ‘The only possible reason for going to the immense 
labour of its compilation was, surely, to make it an anthology of themes 
that cling to people’s memory; but it is filled with things that are either 
not memorable or nobody is likely ever to have heard at all. Pages upon 
pages are wasted on unknown music by composers whose very names are 
strange. Plunging in, one finds on p. 343 two songs by Gabriele Sibella, 
two by * Dr.” Rudolf Sienczynski (why not Dr. Schumann and D1 
Brahms?) and one by C, Sjoberg; and why, in the same place, just those 
three by Sinding and one by Sjogren should be given passes all under- 
standing. The Sinding titles are given in Norwegian and English, but the 
words underlying the music are German—why ? 

Altogether the language muddle is fantastic. The general system 
seems to be to give original words, but it continually breaks down, as 
indeed it was bound to do with Russian, for example. Czechs will be 
pleased at first sight to find their own familiar texts used for some of 
Smetana’s operas, but infuriated to discover ‘ The Bartered Bride’ and 
‘The Kiss’ treated as though they were German works. English 
throughout would here have been preferable in a book of American origin 
now published in England, and that would certainly have been the best 
way of dealing with Russian music, where the words seem to have been 
taken indiscriminately from whatever edition happened to be handy. 
Thus, under Tchaikovsky, ‘ Eugene Onegin ’ appears in English, * The 
Maid of Orleans’ in French and ‘ The Queen of Spades’ in German, 
needless to say with pseudo-French German title of ‘ Pique-Dame’. It 
might also have been remembered that the title of a Mozart opera too 
uses a French word: ‘ Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’, not an Italian 
one‘. . . aus dem Seraglio’ 


> 
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Not only are any 1 rol m posers dispensable, but some 
it figures have Dee | purpose Three pages ot 
pits quite arbitra ! I rina are useless, because the 
nes shown are not me embers but opening gambits 
r polyphonic treatment. | mere accompaniment is shown 
ecause it happens to appr -part: the polka in the first-act 
finale of lhe Bartered Bride t e in the orchestra, as shown in 
Messrs. B. & M.’s first vol horal bass that appears quite 
eaninglessly on p. 344 of 
It may be asked what « i f have taken the place of all the 
Charles Naginskis and Ca Nickersor and the eleven blank staves 
ider Jerome Kern and thirt r Gershwin ( ? last-moment copy- 
right difficulties). The wel nt Phis book should be the 
sical equi ilent of a dict ! tations, and, in music as in 
terature, quotable phrases r in the middle of a context 
Messrs. B. & M. have been far 1 ent on opening phrases, 
hich are by no means most tenaciously 
Lhey do sometimes give a r, later passage or two. but do not 
explore far enough for striki fie nidentifiable ideas that visit us 
it of the blue and will not let u tt ve have traced them. What, 
r instance, is the salient tat thie ird act of ‘ Figaro’? Surely 
the beginning of such a t pening duet, ** Crudel, perché 
ra ’’, but * E quello « li! | re oa te lo dira ’”’ in the course of 
sextet And what 1s tation. remembered bv everybody for its 
ibtle harmonic turn as \ for words, in * H.M.S. Pinafore °? 
()f course it is ** What: C1 N I . lor which we seek B. & M. in 
un \oain. the phra é S enn aus mit den ewigen Gottern 
1 what is quaintly ca { Wotan-Fricka Duet, as though the 
Walkiire ”’ were a .\ , , be es quite insignificant when 
etached from the context, w ! \ f the Leitmot in the * Ring’ 
which music-lovers 1 to refresh their memories, fail to appear 
(here would have be plent f room for such things if all the 
perfluities had been ruthl eedet t. It seems monstrously cruel 
uggest that the compilers | start their heartbreaking job all over 
un. but if thev did. their | rs \ { eventually find ample reward, 
n n the satisfacti as well done hey should 
1 room. for instance. for eve f the Ping, Pang and Pong trio 
} ind memorable, if in the vicinity 


lurandot ’, ea 


( 


Puccini such peopl 


‘ rikil 11 l 
Gust ressel, Heinrich Proch, René Rabey 
nd Robert Radecke w t of the way I was going to add 
scar Rasbach—but 1 ¢ tification for retaining a ditty 
lrees * if it happer 


for some purpose o1 » which tet us not inquire too closely 


‘sear. It is quite conceivable 





el, n x } | e see, how does this wretched thing 
nd it ma te for him to ask B. & M. for 
nswel There is ¢ r n for giving * Star vicino’ and 
» ben spesso ul ra r Rosa, for although it is now known 
i 1 

th ttherwise ver yt a composer, these tunes 
be looked up those not idequate ly informed. 
i he same time t informed; and by the same token 
-_ } to cone * > OC) ‘ 

e should be a ct ' | esi to the ww * Pre giorni 
appear ( nougl Ince Ws more recent 
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attribution to Natale Resta is still doubtful. Vhe inclusion of * Nel « 
pit: non mi sento”’ from Paisiello’s * Molinara > as also welcome, if o1 
because the entrv shows the original version, which differs from that wl 
all who have learnt the piano know from Beethoven's variations. 

A first random examination of the book promises a fair crop 
misprints. Victims among composers so fat discovered are Mill6cker and 
Zandonai: and * Karl Nicolai” is an oddity after which one expects t 
find ** Alexandre Bizet’? and ** Achille Debussy ”’. E. B 


Guillaume de Machault, 1302-1377: la vie et Vauvre musical. By Armai 
Machabey. 2 vols pp. 197 and 196. Richard - Masse, Pari 
1955- 

At last a full-length monograph has appeared dealing with the earlies 
of the great composers. Pérotin and Léonin are doubtless equally gre 
but few of their works can be certainly identified; and to be great in the 
twentieth century a composer must be prolific as well as talented. T! 
author, who has been working on Machaut (the spelling of whose nam« 
Grove is here followed) for at least thirty years, divides his book into the 
and the works. The former section is by far the best,and indeed M. Mac! 
bey is the only writer on music who has occupied himself seriously wit 
Machaut’s biography. He binds together the known facts about Machaut 
life with scrupulous detail about his possible ancestry and places ot 


residence, and the careers of his noble masters Chis smooths the pa 
for future investigators of Machaut’s life, and certainly there are mat 
pitfalls to be avoided in this research. For a start there is the idenufication 
of the families of Machault in Brie with those in ¢ hampagne, where 


Guillaume in fact originated. he degree of detail in the eighty-three 
pages of biography makes the summary chronology welcome at the end 
of Vol. I]. Although he has one or two axes to grind (e.g. the spellin 


‘ Machault’’), the author has put together within one work the facts of 
the composer’s life. 

We have a definite indication that Machaut died in 1377 (the MS 
Weyen), but not too much faith can be attached to a manuscript whic 
actually recorded the date when Machaut first became a canon ol 
Rheims instead of that of his death, 1337 being changed to 1377 only bi 


II/ 
Weyen himself in the eighteenth century.!. The dating of * Voir Dit’ 
1362-65) is logical and useful. Machabey thinks the manuscript 
Machaut mentions in this *‘ Dit’ was for the Duke of Berry (I, 58), 
because it contained the * Fonteinne amoureuse *, but this is evidently a 


big codex containing musical works as well. ‘To judge from the dates ot 
the © Voir Dit’ itself and those of the MS de Vovgiié, it would be possible 
to identify the latter with the codex mentioned by Machaut. he com- 
poser’s at juaintance with the future King Charles V as Duke of 
Normandy 1357-1364 (1, 59) may be connected with the four Lati 


04 

motets which mention peace (Nos. 1g, 21-28 No. 22 never ceases in it 
] ] 1 1 } ' 

relerence to a duke, who should take up arms and lead the people | 


peace in this divided kingdom. 


Vhe rest of the first volume and all the second are devoted to Machaut’ 
music. First comes a brief des ription of the sources and number of works 
M. Machabe Nas re¢ hed more light on this matter in an arti 


Roman LNXNVI (1955). pp. 247 ff. without hor 
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ved detal | 1 il notation and structure generally used in the 
! rteenth centul ( ( I ! thie l IS WMportant ce No one 
1 treated these wor ! et efore The first part of this section 
a with the histor fort in the sections on ror x, virelals, 
Lets / , , , and hocket It is useful for its 
r of letail, though it has the Fren 
i ! | K Thus the derivation of the 
he seque right] though the question 
ple ( I ( ! ( start when Machabey attac ks 
Ludw eaitro! f Max \\ Is in fact a ver scholarly piece ol 
rk Criticism 1 I pal against Ludwig’s choice of the 
i de \ ie MS a pl ! it since Ludwig gave full details of 
ther ce varial re jing. A more valid criticism 
Lud taken more than one source into 
for ( ng the situation carefully enough, 
( ( deductions can be drawn from 
j ( e% ranspe sed star In ar Cast 
\1 ut Lud f ion Unfortu- 
F Ludwig's fir volume, containing 
\la Thus there are certain differences 
Machahe Ludw Versio! f the Ludwig's iniual 
{ DI e natural rhythm of the piece, and 
phe ( but elsewhere it1 Machabey 
who se wT P ! ( ical examples are correctly printed, 
dtl re ! I | ! | tance su phe 7 of Jaz 18 has a plica 


MIS 1 ul ise wrongly transcribed as E-D 


a | QOuittar ription of the first canonic section In 


} , vu e pal e book from the analytical viewpoint 

cer) rheoethy particular isorhythn which Machaber 
find t also in dat melodies and polyphonic 

1)i Lise ' petitions are more common in Machaut 

Wn exact ones re t one of the most important subjects of 
\1 reseal Another matter well treated by Machabey is the 
relation tween poett ! ic, particularly evident in the /ais. As he 
rest often marl rie e of poetry from another in these works, 

itt no mea the case There are one or two errors in 


ering of the M ey. P. 11g: * Maugre fortune’? 1 


IX; p. 121, li fer exataphe i bd MOIS 


rhe a , tir lo} poem, nevertheless uses the same 

n evel ne of ! ix strophes. Strat rely enough, the 
pl fort IS thie ( ne Machaut uses in the fir i hallade with 
The ouvert of ( ple p. 132 should read: s l-fa d.-sol-la. 

Che chanson 1 ! the question of origins again This form 

ley from the / et irteenth century onl by the number ol 

ts stanza . instea Machaut has an envoy in the chanson royal, a 
feature copied in later writers for the hallade Phe envoy had a definite 
nurpose in thi ee ites from the twelfth century There the 
pposing versifiers chose loves. Later the envoy, from being an address 
: e master of the re ! 11 ] 1 of poet-must i! became a con- 

( l which the name Prince” had to be n serted The word 
probably refers t e contests held by these guilds at the so-called 
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puys d’amour, just as cantus coronatus could refer to this kind of gatherin; 

The question of the origins of the chanson royal may be discussed with 
the ballad I believe that the word chanson (or canso in Provencal 
referred in the thirteenth century to works which often had the form of the 


} 


fourteenth-century ballade, though without refrain and with a varying 
number of stanzas. Admittedly the question is a delicate one, and 
eee n, like the word ballade, has a general meaning at this period 
Machabey, however, will not admit that ballada has any dance significance, 
though when it does not refer to a specific form, as in the thirteent 
century, one cannot see what other etymology it could have than that of 
dance-song. He shies away from the Provencal ballada, which Speci- 
cally invites dancing, because its form is different from that of the 
fourteenth-century French ballade (1, 140). On the other hand, he is quite 
certain that the carole is a round dance, whereas Margit Sahlin’s ver 
interesting thesis on the medieval carole suggests this moderate-paced, 
processi nal dance could be either straight OI round. Older Frenc! 
writers quoted by Machabey have in fact very much confused the issue 
regarding the origins of such forms as the ballade, rondeau and virelat, so 
that it is mo wonder he says at the outset—rather uneasily, one + eck 
that their history seems to need rewriting. 

Corrections and additions: I, 149: Odington’s rondellus is a kind of 
round, in no way comparable with the song-form rondeau. ‘The use of a 
kind of bar-line mentioned in note 408 is by no means exceptional 
conductus. The Anon I of Coussemaker III] mentioned in note 405 is 
identical with the treatise attributed to Tunstede in Coussemaker IV, 
fact not always appreciated. I, 150: the treatise attributed to de Campo 
by Coussemaker is anonymous, while the title ‘ Douce dame d’amout 
appears to be a mere guess at an almost illegible title in the original 
manuscript The rondeau * Rose sans per’ occurs in MS Ivrea. The 
Vatican MS Rossi 215 contains a rondeau in Italian. I, 151: The Mar- 
chettus reference, judging from note 414, is actually by Philippe de Vitry. 

Now follows the analysis of Machaut’s rendeaux and virelais, and, 
Vol. Tl, of the ballades. ‘This deals with such matters as poetic form and 
versification, harmonic structure and rhythmic style and m:z mop. It is 
useful to know the poetic structure, but this could have been shown bettet 
by using the usual scheme indicating rhyme, number of syllables per line 
frain lines (capitals). For example, an 8-line decasyllabic rondeau 
will read Aj Byyayg Ayo aygb,9 Ayo Byp. Machabey tries to combine musical 

d poetic schemes, but all he needed to do here was to indicate variations 
from the usual musical schemes, giving these schemes first, of course. “The 
analysis of what appear as chords from a modern viewpoint is also suspect, 
particularly since the references are not always exact. Inversions are 

metimes mentioned as such, at other times not. In this section agai! 
the most pertinent remarks are devoted to rhythmic analogies. For the 


rest, one is Just as well off with Ludwig’s edition, so often maligned by 


Corrections for the verse forms: I, 178, virelai +: Co, not 7 and F6, not 


7; 1, 179, virelai 6: B3, C7, F7; I, 193, virelai 32: c4; I, 26, ballade 11 
I, 30, ballade 16: e5; II, 31, ballade 17: €7. 

[he motet section gives plenty of opportunity for study of isorhythn 
tl here again much work has been done by Ludwig in his schemati 
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transcriptions with melodic repetitions indicated by asterisks. It is worth 
mentioning Mac habevy’s use ¢ f the word dragma, used to indicate over- 
lapping melodic lor) and rhythmic (talea) repetitions. ‘The word 
actually occurs in one medieval treatise, but is really unnecessary and 
will probably not be ac a ted into modern musical terminology. 
Machabey’s details of how the various lines of verse are adapted to fit or 
to overshoot the ends of isorhythmic periods are very useful, but as usual 
the motet section contains many errors (e.g. II, 69, triple should read 
motet at bottom of page; 70, ex. 2: first 5 notes a tone too high), ine omplete 
references (e.g. I], 77: motet 6 also transcribed in Apel and Davison’s 
‘ Historical Anthology of Music *, 2nd ed., 1949, No. 44); and half done 
analyses (II, 72, line g: actually three bars are isorhythmic in the first half 
of the piece, not merely the bar rest; 75, line 22: note cancrizans effect in 
contratenor starting from end of fourth period F.A.G. [rest] F.G.E.F.). 


In motet 10, p. 84, Machabey copies Ludwig, but why not 6 isorhythmic 
periods instead of 2 sets of 3? The tenor of motet 15, p. 92, occurs in the 
‘ Antiphonale Sarisburiense ’, not ‘ Paléographie musicale ’ 


The examination of the Mass, which has been published in at least 
five different versions since 1948, starts with a quest for the date of its 
first performance. ‘The old legend that it was produced for the coronation 
of Charles V in 1364 is again disposed of, and a very reasonable suggestion 
made that this might be the Mass for the Virgin Mary founded by the 
Machaut brothers and sung every Saturday at the altar of La Rouelle in 
Rheims Cathedral. Certainly Machaut’s Mass is called ‘ Messe Notre- 
Dame ’, even though this designation only occurs in MS de Vogiié. 

Ihe analysis of the Mass does not seem as good as that of the motets. 
It would be better if precise references to the Vatican chant-books were 
given for plainsong derivations, as in de Van’s edition of the Mass. 
Inexplicably this edition has not been used for analysis, though it gives a 
correct analysis of the isorhythm, which in the first Kyrie includes a 
pausa longa in the tenor missed by Machabey. The contratenor here has 
two periods of twelve bars and the first three bars of a third period. The 
Christe has seven-bar periods in all parts, though there are one or two 


deviations in tenor and contratenor. The Gloria and Credo have been 
analysed in detail by Gombosi (‘ Musical Quarterly’, Vol. XXXVI 
[1950]), but Machabey does not mention this penetrating study showing 


the repetition principle using ouvert and clos at a remarkable stage of 
deve lopment. Moreover, it 1s difficult to agree with him that the double 
bars or the instrumental interludes indicate changes of choir. Is this 
indeed choral music? Nor is the Amen of the Gloria based on a cantus 
prius factus. The Patrem opening, on the other hand, does seem to 
resemble distinctly the plainsong Credo No. 1, as do other fourteenth- 
century Patrems. I doubt whether the opening of the Sanctus is based 
on plainsong, because it is not isorhythmic. ‘The cantus firmus of the Ite 
is identified by Ludwig and de Van as the Sanctus of Vatican Mass VIII. 

Into his analysis of the double hocket Machabey puts little that is 
new, though he makes an interesting reference to Jacobus de Navernia 
and the Cantores de Navernia. Previously these have been considered 
to refer to the kingdom of Navarre, but the college of Navarre in Paris 
seems a much better solution. Machabey’s comparison of the opening 
of the hocket with the ‘ Dansa della muerte’ cannot be taken seriously, 


H* 
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nor to my mind can his impression that the hocket lacks the musical 
interest of the motets or the Mass. I find it one of Machaut’s most 
fascinating works. 

Apart from the final résumé and conclusion, which deal with 
Machabey’s contention that Machaut is not much of an innovator and 
with the varying fortunes of Machaut’s works in the course of the last 
600 years, the last section of the book deals with the important question 
of instruments. Machaut himself lists many instruments popular during 
his lifetime, and we must assume these were in many cases used in the 
performance of his works. Here, however, there is little attempt to deal 
with instruments from the practical side. Nevertheless this is an important 
catalogue of instruments, with brief histories and many useful quotations. 
There are many points on which one may differ, but the section is valuable 
nevertheless. I feel sure the rote is not a harp, nor would most specialists 
admit the viol was derived from the rote. Similarly it is too simple to say 
that the rebec was a stage in the development of the violin from the oval 
shape to its present form. All these shapes existed simultaneously in the 
middle ages. The bagpipe was certainly an oboe, or rather a shawm, 
furnished with a reserve of air, but it was not necessarily a big oboe, 
judging from medieval representations. In any case, muse was a name for 
any bagpipe and musette undoubtedly a small instrument, not a large one, 
as Machabey suggests. 

In his résumé Machabey maintains that Machaut puts music before 
poetry, a commonly held conclusion doubtless due to the apparently 
haphazard underlaying of texts in the manuscripts. Yet it is quite clear 
in the dais that the music underlines the metre and the rhyme, as we have 
seen, and if in the motets the triplum overshoots the end of an iso- 
rhythmic period, this is planned in order to preserve continuity. In such 
a case it will usually be found that the motetus stops. 

The conclusion is on the whole good, though the inevitable errors 
reveal how much Machabey trusts his memory. Andrieu, not Tapissier, 
wrote the music for Deschamps’s lament on Machaut’s death (II, 163, 
note 659); MS Lat. 7369 (not 7363) is undoubtedly fifteenth century 
(11, 164, note 663); ‘ Gente de corps’ is a very common incipit, and the 
piece quoted by Molinet is probably not by Machaut (II, 166, top line). 

My own conclusion is that Machabey has written a book that cannot 
be overlooked, but is disfigured by poor proof-reading and musical 
examples, particularly in the music section, which also shows every sign 
of hasty putting together. This is not the definitive study of Machaut, 
but it will certainly contribute to that definitive study, especially with 
regard to the biography. G. K. 


La Littérature frangaise et la musique. Special number of ‘ La Revue 
musicale’, No. 210, January 1952, ed. by Raymond Schwab. 
pp. 211. (Richard-Masse, Paris, Fr. 1,500.) 

The ‘Revue musicale’ has published many distinguished special 
numbers since its foundation by Henri Pruniéres in 1920, notably the 
symposium on Maurice Ravel (April 1925) and the essays on Roussel 
(November 1937). This new collection is not limited to the study of one 
particular composer, as was almost invariably the case before direction of 
the ‘ Revue’ changed hands; instead it sets out to examine a vast field, 
to my mind much too vague and ill-defined: the relations between French 
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literature and music in the twentieth century. I suppose all symposia 
run the risk of failing to see the wood for the trees, but where there is a 
central theme some sort of unity is possible; in this case, however, M. 
Raymond Schwab has allowed his contributors such wide terms of 
reference that the result is inevitably something of a lucky dip. 

Among the two dozen essays are many which approach the problem 
from the literary standpoint. Claudel writes a page on Berlioz, and there 
is an extract from a lecture by C. F. Ramuz on Debussy. An article by 
Michel Carrouges shows how much, or rather how little, French surrealist 


authors have cared about music, and Gabriel Marcel contributes a 
* Meditation sur la musique’, describing the influences certain works 
‘ Pelléas ’, * Ariane et Barbe-Bleue ’) have had on his development as a 


philosopher; he adn ires Faure because the composer has achieved a 
‘ mysterious synthesis of pure form and pure emotion” (p. 28). There 
are essays on Mallarmé and Valery (‘de la musique avant toutes choses” is 
naturally one of the key-phrases in this book), side by side with a long 
discussion by Pierre Maillard of the association of certain abstract ideas 
with certain tonalities—a subject whose only connection with French 
literature seems to be that André Gide mentions it in one of his essays. 

he less esoteric literary articles in this collec- 
tion, and most readers will probably turn with a sigh of relief to the 
more specifically musical aspects of the question. Frank Onnen does well 
with ‘ Debussy and the Spirit of his Time’ ‘he includes one of the com- 
poser’s own poems), and Charles Koechlin makes a good summary of the 
art of Debussy, although in defending him against the charge of merely 


These are only some of 


{ 
} 
| 
i 


assembling taches nor he is surely arguing a cause already won. 

Incidentally it is interesting to find Koechlin using “* impressionist ”’, as 
applied to music, in an exclusively pejorative sense.) Valentine Hugo 
contributes three moving recollections of Ravel which must obviously be 
incorporated in any future biography. Georges Auric and Henri Sauguet 


write with great sympathy about their collaboration with Apollinaire and 


Max Jacob respectively, and a frothy little libretto by Jacob is thrown in 


to remind us of the carefree davs of the 1920s. And here is one of the 
startling omissions in this ‘ Revue’: there is no mention of Cocteau or his 
‘Le Coq et PArlequin ’, whi h set out to be the literary manifesto of 


Les Six. Neither do we find anv account of the close collaboration of 
Milhaud and Honegger with Claudel; there is nothing specific, in fact, 
on the age-old problem of writing opera in the French language. ‘There 
might also have been an essav on the songs of Poulenc, who has set so 


} 


many poems (to lovely and little-known music) that his lyrics must surely 
form a Golden Treasury of Modern French Verse. As it is, technical 
problems are avoided and music is too often discussed in those woolly 
terms favoured by literary men. M.Schwab’s enterprise was full of good 
intentions, but from the musician’s point of view at any rate the result is 
uneven. Still, we have all been disappointed at some time or other by the 


Lucky Dip, and there are plenty of treasures hidden in this one. yy B 


Die Handschrift B 211-215 der Proske-Bibliothek zu Regensburg. By Peter 
Mohr. pp. 39, pl. 4 Barenreiter-Verlag, Cassel & Basel, 1955, 
Mk. 4.40 


This is the seventh volume in the series ‘ Schriften des Landesinstitutes 
fiir Musikforschung, Kiel ’; like its predecessors, some of which have been 
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reviewed in these pages, it is to be highly commended as an example of 
musical scholarship encouraged and possibly subsidized by a well-known 
German University. This study by Mohr is by no means as extensive as 
the one which Brennecke devoted to another set of part-books in the 
Proske library. It contains, nevertheless, all that an inventory should 
contain, beginning with a brief index of liturgical books and cognate 
manuscripts, and following this with a separate description of each item, 
with title, composer (wherever known), liturgical or biblical source of 
text, source of cantus firmus and thumb-nail sketch of the musical style. 

The anonymous items are listed by musical incipit in the four extra 
pages at the end of the book. Here there are signs of inconsistency in 
procedure, with the result that ‘ Apparens Christus ’ (63), which is boldly 
assigned to Johannes Lupi on stylistic and bibliographical grounds, 
appears among the anonymous items at the end. Again, * Doleo super te’ 
(72) does not appear in the anonyma for the very good reason that the 
ascription Benedictus [Ducis] appears in the alto book; yet when 
‘* Mouton ” is found in the same book, referring to ‘ Spiritus Domini 
(74), which is described by Mohr as a Whitsuntide motet in French style 
italics mine), the incipits do appear in the anonymous list. 

Possibly owing to a typographical error, ‘ Beati estis’ (81) lacks the 
initials HF (Heinrich Finck). No. 61 in the anonyma (* Laudem dicite 
Deo nostro’) is by Pierre de Manchicourt. This responsory, like many 
others in the same set of books, includes the intonation within the poly- 
phonic setting, a practice which is at variance with the contemporary 
English school. Settings by John Shepherd of the texts of Nos. 34 (‘ Non 
conturbetur cor vestrum ’) and 61 just quoted would begin ‘ Cor vestrum ’ 
and ‘ Deo nostro’ respectively. But as Mohr points out, the items in 
B 211-215 were intended for use by the Protestant church, in spite of the 
Latin texts and liturgical connotations. 

The book is made doubly useful by an inventory of two similar sets of 
part-books in the same library, B 216-219 and B 200-222. D. W. S. 


Revista de Estudios Musicales, December 1954. (Argentina.) 

La Musica Eclesidstica Argentina. Part I. pp. 17-171. Dr. Curt 
Lange prefaces these first results of his search in the Church archives of 
Humahuaca and Jujuy with apologies which are unnecessary. Nor need 
he excuse the bareness of these sacristy account-books, since their absolute 
honesty keeps intimately to facts and always rewards our concentration. 
They will take their place in the annals of the New World as witness to 
the primitive purposefulness with which these mountain churches estab- 
lished their bases of musical life. Reading them we feel that Dr. Lange 
has in fact brought truth down to us from the mountain-tops. Such feats 
as the bringing of the first organ in 1673 over the Altiplano from Potosi 
to Humahuaca on pack-mules epitomize the brave determination and 
sacrifice of the times. But besides the vividly precise details we are able 
to follow the crucial change—the theme allows for moralizing—brought 
about by the Independence and Federation, when the tide of influence 
reversed completely and viceregal control from Lima, remote but strictly 
conservative of the grand Hispanic tradition of Victoria, Morales, 
Guerrero, was swept away by the crude vigour of secularization and 
italianization surging up from the South Atlantic ports. 
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\mong over fifty full-page plates the superiority of Portuguese printing 
during the second part of the eighteenth century is striking; the Portuguese 
Franciscans were very numerous in Argentina as well as in Brazil, and 
heir music-books were edited in Lisbon. There is a clarity, proportion 
and sense of decoration of a fine order about the frontispieces which is 
t surprising when we recall the wealth of the Seminario Patriarchal 
ind other foundations like Mafra and Arrabida enriched earlier in the 
century by Joao V 
Nuestra Primera Musica Instrumental. pp. 175-220 Though Padre 
Grenon is chiefly concerned with instruments of wood and metal, I single 
it his account of the Carmelite nuns and the illnesses which prevented 
them from singing. In the history of music nuns have played a constant 
part, and as a collector of tales about singing nuns—they range from the 
ublime to the path LOK il I should like to know whether these acute 
ymptoms were caused by singing in damp and draughty churches and 
rigid observance of 
distortion of voice production which so reduced the community that their 


own doctors forbade them to sing. Padre Grenon’s inventories list many 


night-watches or whether there was some strained 


nstruments as having been ill-treated; perhaps in the sense of excessive 
use these nuns should be so included, also. The tale belongs to an obscure 
recess in our musical knowledge 

Vusica Indigena Otomi, pp. 222-246. Continuing his study of Otomi 

ic, Dr. Mendoza presents these cantos amatorios which are more erotic 
than amorous The tunes look simple: whether in actual performance 
they could have preserved their innocence in the company of some of 
these verses is. one would think. very, very doubtful. Dr. Mendoza is 
utious about sources and he would probably agree that the Mexican 





contribution is larger than he states A. i. 4. 
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Georg Philipp Telemann, Collected Works (Barenreiter-Verlag, Cassel): 

12 Methodische Sonaten for Transverse Flute (or Violin) and Continuo. 
Mk. 24.50. 

Six Suites for Transverse Flute, Violin and Continuo. (Mk. 19.00 

Der Harmonische Gottesdienst, Solo Cantatas for one Voice, one Instru- 
ment and Continuo. Parts I and II. (Mk. 26.00 each.) 

Six Selected Suites (‘Ouverturen’) for Orchestra. Full score. 
Mk. 24.50.) 

The new edition of Telemann’s works is printed with all the clarity 
and elegance we have always associated with German music publishing, 
but it arouses some melancholy thoughts. By calling the series his 
* Musikalische Werke ’, the publishers are at liberty to issue nine, ninety 
or nine hundred volumes, just as they see fit, and in accordance with the 
size of the market they manage to secure. Such sound commercial 
instincts would have pleased Telemann, who would have set a dictionary 
to music if he had been convinced it would sell, but their effect on the 
formation and enlightenment of musical taste may well be less satisfactory 
Nothing makes a composer more popular with his performers than the 
knack of writing for any instrument or any voice as though he had lived 
with it all his life. Telemann had this knack; moreover, he enjoyed a 
dictator's command over the musical life and thought of Hamburg, one 
of the most cosmopolitan and thriving commercial cities in all Europe; 
he had immense stamina, and a wide circle of friends—influential, 
musical, rich and international; and his supply of superficially charming 
ideas never failed. Such men were once able to control the musical taste 
of half the world. But what part should they be allowed to play in it 
centuries after their death? 

Vol. I of this edition contains two sets of six * Methodische Sonaten ’ 
for flute or violin and continuo, published at Hamburg in 1728 and 
1732. Each sonata has four or five movements; each movement six 01 
seven ideas; each idea about as much absolute musical value as a plantain 
leaf. Lawns are the better for a dose of selective weed-killer, and two of 
these sonatas would adequately represent the lot. The editor, Max 
Seiffert, rightly draws attention to the Adagios, which were published 
by Telemann in a double form simple and graced. These can tell us 
much about how the music was originally performed; but it is hard to 
reconcile the editor’s enthusiasm for this particular feature of baroque 
interpretation with his utter ignorance of what a good harpsichord 
continuo should sound like, or his disdain for vet another important 
feature of interpretation, the alterations of written note-values required 
in such movements as the Grave on pp. 6-7. An intelligent keyboard- 
player could learn in six months how to improvise better continuo parts 
than the ones printed here, and there can be no greater factor in the 
successful performance of baroque music to-day than the skill and taste 
with which the continuo part is supplied. Harpsichordists of our own 
time will never learn this basic and essential element of their craft until 
editors force them to do so, either by providing musicianly models, ot 
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else by eliminating continuo realizations altogether and letting the player 
get on with his true and traditional task of extemporization. Of these 
alternatives, the second is not only preferable in the long run, but would 
have cut the cost of the present volume by about 60 per cent. Such a 
saving might perhaps have encouraged the editor to offer a suggestion 
or two about dynamics, phrasing, breathing and the interpretation of 
ornaments; no guidan e whatever 1S given at present. 

Vol. LX contains six suites for flute, violin and continuo; Telemann’s 
title-page implies that the suites may also be played as duets for flute 
and harpsichord, and that the bass line may be doubled by a cello. 
Players of Bach’s flute sonatas, please note, for their texture is the same. 
Phe slow movements have been graced by the editor, after the style of the 
Adagios in the ‘ Methodische Sonaten’: a good move, always provided 
that players are made to treat these as models for their own efforts rather 
than as finished works of art. Six concertos for the same combination of 
instruments complete the original edition, and will in due course form a 
companion-volume to the present one. The realizations of the figured 
bass have all the faults of those in the sonatas, as well as some new ones— 
consecutive fifths, wrong treatment of entries after quaver rests, use of 
full-sized type throughout (as though Telemann had written them). No 
advice on the interpretation of ornaments is given, though it is certainly 
needed, and there is pitifully little guidance about dynamics. The 
editor does not mention whether any manuscript sources of the music 
are known to exist; too close a dependence upon printed sources has led 
to savage errors in past musicological editions, and I have been dismayed 
by the wav the editors of the new Handel edition have decided to turn 
aside from the manuscript sources, many of them autograph. But that is 
another story, to be dealt with in the next issue of ‘ Music & LETTERS’. 


A complete cycle of seventy-two cantatas, * Der Harmonische 
Gottesdienst ’ (Hamburg, 1725-26), will occupy four volumes of shelf- 
space; the first two are issued already, taking the musician from January 


( 
to June or thereabouts. All the cantatas were composed for one voice, 
one instrument (oboe, flute, recorder, violin) and continuo. ‘Telemann’s 
preface points out, in the most patronizing way, all the obvious points 
about how the recitatives should be sung, and how the obdligatt can be 
played on viola, gamba, bassoon, ** chalumeau * and other instruments. 
It ends with a five-second commercial about how to subscribe to future 
issues of his cantatas, on advantageous terms. Once again, the technical 
competence of the music is not in doubt, and every singer or player will 
enjoy himself: but the listener and the scholar will quickly agree that the 
vhole collection of seventy-two could be well replaced by, say, ten of the 
best .. The slightly grey appearance of the ink in these volumes and 
certain details of the engraving suggest that they may be photo-litho- 
graphic reprints of volumes issued at some unspecified earlier date 


perhaps as much as fifteen or twenty years ago. A number of the 
‘Documenta Musicologica ’ issued by the same publishing house also fall 
into this category. and it would be more ethical to warn the buyer of what 


1S happening. 4 Y 

’ol. X contains three orchestral suites for strings and continuo, and 
three for strings, continuo and a small group of wind instruments. All 
are programme music of one kind or another, and the volume as a whole 
is by far the most worth-while of those issued so far. Here the necessity 
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for selection rather than collection has at last been recognized; it is 
estimated that Telemann wrote about two hundred such suites between 
1704 and 1708 alone, and the thematic catalogue of all his surviving 
suites already includes 111 entries. The six here printed in score cover 
some forty years of the composer’s working life, including one written 
when he was eighty-six years old. They are agreeable music to play 
the Boyd Neel Orchestra has already performed two of them in its 
programmes for this season-~but hardly very memorable. As one of the 
players remarked to me, ‘* ‘Telemann never seems to have written a tune 
that one can remember the next morning’”’. Each suite has also been 
issued separately (score and parts). An admirable plan—were it not for 
the facts that (a) the bowings bear no resemblance to those required by 
the ‘“ Corelli’? bow technique of Telemann’s own time, and wholly 
falsify the phrasings and accents; (4) no distinction has been made in the 
parts between Telemann’s own bowings or dynamics and those the editor 
has added, which leads to much vexatious and unnecessary extra work at 
rehearsal; (c) the faulty notation of rhythms universally used by Tele- 
mann and his contemporaries for music composed in the French style 
has been reproduced in the parts exactly as it stands. The results in 
performance would be quite lamentable, since these are suites in the 
French style almost throughout. 

This review has been harsh, but anyone who studies the volumes will 
notice how they throw into relief several urgent considerations of the 
utmost importance. ‘These considerations ought to form a major public 
topic at every International Conference of Musicologists, yet they are 
seldom discussed even in private. How is the stylish performance of 
baroque music to be brought about? Not by bad continuo parts, not by 
editorial silence about ornaments, not by editorial ignorance of the 
notational conventions of the age, not by encouraging performers to learn 
written-out gracings of Adagios, not by presenting orchestral musicians 
with bowings in the style of Max Reger. How are students to be 
encouraged to learn for themselves the difference between an undisputed 
master and a mediocrity? Not by re-issuing complete sets of common- 
place sonatas and cantatas, not by spending slim library budgets on 
handsome mausoleums containing the complete works of hacks. How is 
the high cost of collected editions to be minimized? Not by the inclusion 
of two-stave continuo parts that would shame a first-year student of 
continuo playing. How is any musician to see the growth of music as an 
international phenomenon? Not by the indiscriminate activity of any 
one nation or group of publishers, be they British or German or French, 
and not by the silent re-issue of volumes originally published with quite a 
different purpose in view than the one they now serve. How long is the 
composer of our time going to be able to withstand this siege by the dead ? 
How can the scholar of our time hope to master this mass of material 
without losing his bank balance or his taste or his ears or his mind? How 
are we to bridge the growing gulf between the musicologist and the hard- 
working professional musician, when the musicologist appears so openly 
contemptuous of the need for knowing how to play continuo instruments 
before he begins to write for them? Or for mastering the techniques of 
the violins and bows of Telemann’s own time before he begins to add 
bowings of his own invention ? 
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All 1 ither rhetorical, | suppose but these considerations apply to LP 
editions. ‘The stream of misleading 


records just as much as to collect 
th by month from the bottomless 


discs and scores ** released 

reservoir of early music has | ceased to be a trickle. It is now a flood, 

nd it laps not our feet but ir necks Men in danger of drowning 

isually call for help Help c. BD. 

Das Glogauer Liederbuch, ed. by Heribert Ringmann Part I: Deutsche 
Lieder und Sprelsticke; Part II luscewahlte lateinische Satz * Das 


ld ll 
be deutscher Musik Vols. IV and VIII Barenreiter-Verlag, 


I 


I 
Cassel ras Basel, 1Q54 Mk 20 


[hese two volumes are 1 welcome 


re-issue, with no changes, of the 
1936 edition which has long been out of print. Ringmann, expertly aided 
in the matter of secular and liturgical texts by Joseph Klapper, presented 
a well-chosen selection of the varied repertory contained in this famous 
urce (Berlin, State Library, Mus. MS 40,098), and it is splendid to have 
available once avall 
The fact that these three part-books are so closely 
life of Glogau in the fifteenth century is not surprising when one 
considers how vigorous and intense this life was. The painters, however, 


ians are obscure; Michael Willmann and Lukas 


associated with the 


artistic 


are as famous as the musik 
Cranach were the pride of the city, but little is known about the composers 
who contributed to the part-books Concordances with the Trent 
manuscripts, the *‘ Schedelsches Liederbuch °’ and other sources at Breslau 
there were links both far and near: composers 


and Annaberg prove that th 
such as Busnois, Caron, Rubinus, Bruolo, Tinctoris and Hayne were all 


drawn upon for the compilation of this broad-minded collection, which 
Gloria’ to a goliardic drinking-song 


ranges trom a troped 
thematic index, and the separate indices of 


Lhe very < ymplete 
liturgical texts. German lvrics and instrumental items gives an untram- 
melled view of the scheme as a whole, as well as supplying a useful 
research tool for scholars working in the rich field of fifteenth-century 
musi Ringmann is also to be commended for his suggestions about 


performance, without which this music cannot properly be evaluated. 


D. W.3 


Stravinsky, Igor, Greeting Prelude for the Eightieth Birthday of Pierre Monteux. 
Full score Boosey & Hawkes, London, 10s. 

Webern, Anton, Three Traditional Rhymes, Op. 17, for Voice, Violin 
alternating with Viola), Clarinet and Bass Clarinet. Full Score 
Universal Edition, 6s 

Phe Stravinsky piece, which lasts only 45 seconds, is an arrangement 
large orchestra of the well-known tune * Happy Birthday to You’, 
harmonized strictly diatonica though with the normal Stravinskian 


harmonic ambiguities and dislocations, and with some slight imitative 


contrapuntal decoratio1 
Webern’s songs, composed i 

They last less than a minute each 

as possible from anything folk-like in the texts. 


{ 


n 1924, are his first twelve-note work. 
In musical treatment they are as far 
At least one interval in 
every three is a major seventh or mfnor ninth (15 of the 44 vocal pro- 
gressions in the first song, 19 of the 58 in the second and 30 of the 55 in 


the third are bv one or other of these intervals). If singable at all, they 
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can hardly be vocally effective. The accompaniments are correspond- 
ingly elaborate, and to as little apparent purpose. For those who are 
tempted, an English translation of the texts, by Eric Smith, is included 
below the original. C. M. 


Ferguson, Howard, Overture for an Occasion. Full Score. (Boosey & 
Hawkes, London, 17s. 6d. 

Fischer, Johann Christian, Concerto in C major for Oboe and String Orches- 
tra. Ed. by Adam Carse. (Augener, London; Full Score, 5s.; arr 
for Oboe and Piano, 7s. 6d. 

The occasion for which Howard Ferguson’s overture was com- 
missioned by C.E.M.A. (Northern Ireland) was the 1953 Coronation, so 
that it is not surprising that among its ingredients are trumpet fanfares and 
the bluff C major rhythmical tune which are almost obligatory. But 
there is also a lyrical urge which without startling language says 
unexpected things; and the orchestration, while colourful, is unextrava- 
gant and technically very considerate. 

The name of Johann Christian Fischer (1733-1800), an oboist well 
known to the London of the Bach-Abel concerts, is immortalized by 
Mozart in the pianoforte Variations, K. 179, ““on a Menuet by Mr. 
Fischer’. The tune is in fact that of the ** Rondeau ” which forms the 
last movement of this ‘* favourite concerto for the Hoboy ”. There is not 
much else of interest in this run-of-the-mill piece, though it offers a certain 
amiability in the hands of a dexterous performer. Mozart (letter of 
4 April 1787) was less just and more devastating. ‘* Those concertos! 
Each ritornello lasts a quarter of an hour; and then our hero comes in, 
lifts up one leaden foot after the other and stamps on the floor with each 
in turn.” i. oe. 


Jardanyi, Pal, Vérdsmarty Symphony, Miniature Score.  (Zenemiikiado 
Vallalat, Budapest. 

Hoddinott, Alun, Concerto for Clarinet and String Orchestra, Op. 3, 
Miniature Score. (Oxford University Press, 6s. 

Pal Jardanyi was a pupil of Kodaly and was born in 1920. His 
Symphony is inspired by the nineteenth-century Hungarian poet 
Vorésmarty ; it quotes a setting of one of his poems by Benjamin Egressy. 
The Kodaly influence is present in this simple, romantic, ** folky ”’ score, 
but nothing like Kodaly’s imagination or originality. A rather naive use 
of national effects sets the style. The second movement, ‘ Blossom and 
Butterfly ’, shows some poetic touches, but in the main the Symphony 
relies on sawing G-string themes of Tzigane cast and trumpet passages in 
consecutive triads, together with flashing woodwind themes and brilliant 
harp passages, not to mention shrill rhythmic patterns high up in the violins. 
The fourth movement, ‘ Battle Song ’, is as faintly risible as these things 
usually are; one cannot put the ‘ Battle and Defeat of Napoleon’ from 
* Hary Janos’ out of one’s mind while reading it. 

Alun Hoddinot’s clarinet Concerto is in D major, but does not say so 
and carries no key-signature. Innocent music like this should not play at 
being keyless. In the main, it is a cheerful, effective work, with a sparkling 
first movement, a very chromatic’ Arioso slow movement and a very 
diatonic finale, * Burlesca ’—-of what? The clarinet part turns persistently 
in the awkward octave change-section of the clarinet’s compass, where the 
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tone is poor; but there are also plenty of shrill upper-range passages and 
gurgling chalumeau ones. Pleasant, tidy and effective. fa ve od 


Britten, Benjamin, The Turn of the Screw, Opera in a Prologue and 2 Acts, 
Op. 54. Libretto, after the story by Henry James, by Myfanwy Piper. 
Vocal Score by Imogen Holst Boosey & Hawkes, London, 45s.) 

Walton, William, Trotlus and Cressida, Opera in 3 Acts. Libretto by 
Christopher Hassall, German Translation by Ernst Roth. Vocal 
Score Oxford University Press, 63s 
hese two important English operas have by this time received ample 

discussion, both in newspaper notices and in special articles published in 


musical periodicals. There is no need to expatiate on them again now, 
merely because vocal scores have at last been published, rather late, of both 
of them [his is no reproach. Complex modern works take time to 


reduce to the capacity of two hands, especially if, as in both these cases, 
care is taken that richness should not be unduly sacrificed to such simpli- 
fication as will make the music manageable by reasonably good players 
who stop short of virtuosity. It must be said that both Miss Imogen Holst 
with ‘ The Turn of the Screw’ and Sir William Walton, who has himself 
arranged his work with the aid of Mr. Roy Douglas and Mr. Franz 
Reizenstein, have been notably successful in reconciling these conflicting 
alms 
Both scores are beautifully engraved The paper of Walton’s is better, 
but makes rather a heavy weight, while that of Britten’s, which is handier, 
is not quite opaque enough There is a curious freak of notation on 
pp 163 07 of the latter (the cat’s cradle episode : only the notes for the 
alternating hands are shown, but no rests. To the conventional eye this 
rht, but it may be intentional, for it is really quite clear 
wnat 1s meant. E. B. 


looks like an oversi 


Haydn, Joseph, Concerto in C for Piano (Harpsichord), 2 Horns and Strings. 
Ed. by Gertrud Wertheim. (Boosey & Hawkes, London. Full Score 
10s.; arr. for 2 pianos, 4s., two copies required. 

Hunt, Reginald. The Wondrous Cross, a short setting of the Passion for 
Solo Voices, Chorus, Congregation and Organ, Vocal Score. (Oxford 
University Press, 6s. 

Walton, William, Te Deum Laudamus (Coronation Te Deum) for Chorus and 


Orchestra, Vocal Score, Latin text edition. Oxford University 
Press, 3S 

Vitali, Tommaso Antonio, Concert nate for Violin, Cello and Continuo. 
Ed. by Doris Silbert, Gertrude Parker Smith and Louise Rood. 
Score. (Smith College, Northampton, Mass., $3.00. 

Rossini, Gioacchino, Prima ta di pezzi per pianoforte (‘Quaderni Rossi- 
niani’, Vol. Il). Ed. by G. Macarini-Carmignani. Pesaro, 
1954. 

Rowley, Alec. Four Imp ns for Piano Duet. Curwen, London, 
»s, 6d. 


One’s immediate reaction to the litthe Haydn Concerto is that the 
composer would not have approved of its publication. It is in his very 
immature style and bears no comparison with the concerto form and 
style of Mozart 

Reginald Hunt’s short setting of the Passion is unpretentious and 
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effective of its type. Each of the four parts includes a well-known hymn 
for the congregation, and some of the thematic material of each part is 
based on its hymn. 

Walton’s fine Coronation Te Deum is here published with Latin text 
There must presumably be some good reason for it which is not 
immediately apparent. 

The Vitali Sonatas (Op. 4) comprise the twelfth volume of the music 
archives of this enterprising American college. Some of the music is 
pedestrian, but the majority of it is well worth the trouble which has gone 
into its editing. Itis ** lithoprinted ”’, and it is a pity that the second of the 
three scribes was not given the task of writing out all the music, for she 
has the fairest hand. 

There are ten pieces in the Rossini book, which is published by the 
Fondazione Rossini. ‘They are very varied and contain humour, tender- 
ness, nostalgia, academicism—in fact the book is a paradise for the student 
of the romantic movement. 

Alec Rowley’s duets are in the English * pastoral ” style, except for 
* The Witch ’, whose back is well bent, and whose nails have an edge on 
them. B. W. G. R 


Britten, Benjamin, Hymn to Saint Peter for Mixed Choir with Treble Solo 
or Semi-chorus) and Organ. Vocal Score. (Boosey & Hawkes, 
London, 2s.) 

An astonishing little work, of an utter, stark simplicity that has 
nothing to do with poverty, within the scope of an average church choir 
How much of to-day’s church music is anything like as good? Founded 
on the plainchant ‘ Tu es Petrus’, it has a short, majestic first section in 
stiff crotchets, a fluttering middle section reminiscent of that in the 
‘Hymn to St. Cecilia’ and a modified reprise; then something like a 
miracle: a treble solo enunciates the ‘ Tu es Petrus ’ clause by clause, and 
at the end of each the choir sings the English version, ppp on a steady 
chord, the organ holding a few notes the while; then a brief ‘* Alleluia ”’ 
and six bars of organ coda, against the choir’s last added-sixth chord. The 
effect is marvellous. pe on 


Poston, Elizabeth, Antiphon and Psalm—Laudate Dominum for Chorus and 
Organ, Vocal Score. (Boosey & Hawkes, London, 1s.) 

Scarlatti, Alessandro, Passio D. N. Jesu Christi secundum Johannem for Solo 
Voices, Chorus, Strings and Continuo. Ed. by Edward Hanley 
Yale University, 1955.) 

Elizabeth Poston’s anthem was composed for the St. Cecilia Day 
Festival Service of 1955. It consists of a robust treatment of the 150th 
Psalm preceded, by way of introductory antiphon, by a setting of the 
passage from IT Chronicles, v, which begins ‘* It came even to pass as the 
”. The attempt at a sustained 
Joyousness allied to a suitably massive style without much chromaticism 
is always chancy, but here it seems remarkably successful and results in 
music which makes an effect far greater than more complication would 
have achieved. There are a number of places where the organ part may 
sound thin unless the building is favourable. But an organist with the 
enterprise to add this piece to the repertory will know what to do. 

Alessandro Scarlatti’s St. John Passion is the first of a new series of 


trumpets and singers were as one 
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Yale University publications, called ‘ Collegium Musicum’, of which 
Prof. Schrade is the general editor. Its object is to produce neglected 
works of historical importance in editions which are both meticulously 
scholarly and proved by practical test to be ready for performance. One 
notes with pleasure the conviction that “ scholarly” and “ practical ” 
should mean the same thing and fervently wishes that this notion might 
permeate other places. It is agreeable to read also that “ it is the artistic 
value that will primarily guide 

Chere is no doubt of the artistic value of this work, though the chief 
impression it gives is of an austerity equally removed from the intensities of 
Byrd, Victoria and Schiitz as from the grandeur and vehemence of Bach 
Some of this effect may spring from the transposition of the work down a 


our selec tion ” 


minor third so as to bring the long narrator’s part into the tenor range, 


instead of countertenor. ‘The choral interjections, with their forceful and 
surprising rhythms and their sturdily independent accompaniments, lose 
some of their impact with the lower pitch. The string parts, which are 


simple but expressive, are also used as a halo to Christ’s words. Apart 
from the sung title there are no interruptions of the Gospel narrative, 
which has continuo accompaniment but is always ready to spread its 
wings in illustrative arioso. At the words ‘* Consummatum est ”’, followed 
by ** Et inclinato capite tradidit spiritum”’, there is a wonderful moment 
of melodic and harmonic beauty :. oe 


fate, Phyllis, String Quartet in F, Miniature Score. (Oxford University 

Press, 7s 6d. 

Che last feminine composer was Chaminade: oddly, I believe, she 
was also the first considerable female composer. Ever since then the lady 
composer has been more rugged, masculine and severe than the timid 
male himself. Phyllis T'ate’s Quartet has many of these characteristics ; 
it is a work in which big gestures alternate with more gentle passages, 
particularly in the first movement. There is an intense slow movement 
in a heavily chromatic C major, an Allegretto grazioso that makes play with 
polytonal elements and a big finale, a fierce Allegro framed in a chorale 
Firmly in F major (the movements run F, C, C-C@, F), the work bears no 
key-signature. The score gives a vivid and colourful impression; it looks 


’ ° > 
like a fascinating work re. 5. ¥ 


Skalkottas, Nikos. Sonatina for Cello and Piano. (Universal Edition, gs,) 
Tender Melody for Cello and Piano. (Universal Edition, 5s. 6d.). 

These two works. both written in the last year of the composer’s life, 
show a simpler and more easily analysed serial technique than is to be 
found in the few of his works so far published, though a certain seeming 
freedom in the manipulation of overlapping segments and identical note- 
groups from the various forms of the series make it still slightly confusing. 
In the Sonatina his chordal treatment of the series, and his use of it as his 
actual thematic material, rather than as simply the source of it, reveal 
him working on the same lines as Dallapiccola and others of that second 
generation of rather Bergian dodecaphonists. The first and third move- 
ments are so closely related by this means that the one is hardly more than 


a rhvthmic variant of the other. The middle movement too, in which a 
slightly different range of possibilities of the series is explored, bears a 


strong thematic relationship to them. The result is an even greater 
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monotony of harmonic colour than usual, which, combined with the 
general unrelieved thickness of harmonic texture and jog-trot stodginess 
of rhythm found in all Skalkottas’s works so far available, makes the 
Sonatina dull going. 

The ‘ Tender Melody’ shows a similar almost obsessional insistence 
on certain harmonies (prominent among them several forms of simul- 
taneous major-minor triad). Here however these are merely a back- 
ground to an agreeable and serially most ingeniously constructed melody 
In such a short piece, much lighter, clearer and simpler in texture, these 
harmonies are not so wearisome to the ear, and the total effect is pleasing, 


despite the still marked deficiency of rhythmic invention. C. M. 
Berkeley, Lennox, Andantino for Cello and Piano. (Chester, London, 
as. 6d.) 


This short piece is an object-lesson in the handling of mildly modern 
idioms in an economical and beautiful style. Every note tells and every 
phrase moves on into the next and takes its place in the structure, not as a 
prop, but as a growing limb; the harmony, with its gentle discords, is 
clean, and the juxtapositions of distantly related keys are wonderfully 
managed. This tonal treatment washes the piece in tint like a fine water- 
colour. The cello sings eloquently. The piece is similar in style, though 
not in mood, to Fauré’s ‘ Elegy’. A lovely little thing in itself, it is worth 
the attention here given to it by reason of the delicate craftsmanship that 
has gone to its making. eS A 


Shostakovich, Dmitri, 24 Preludes and Fugues for Piano, Op. 87. 2 Vols 
Leeds Music Corporation, New York; Boosey & Hawkes, London, 
$3.00 each.) 

Gal, Hans, Three Small Pieces for Piano, Op. 64. (Augener, London, 5s. 

Until very recently Western criticism has tended to regard Shostako- 
vich as having paid the penalty for continuing to stand on the burning 
deck whence almost all but he had fled. But the sudden and powerlul 
success of his tenth Symphony has seemed at last to show a fulfilment of 
the prodigious promise of his first, now thirty years old. The publication 
of this set of Preludes and Fugues (completed in 1951) in all the major 
and minor keys is thus the more interesting, especially as a good many of 
them, notably in the first volume, are not too difficult for domestic study 

Though there is an “‘ attacca” sign at the end of each prelude and a 

certain amount of relationship, some subtle, some overt, between preludes 

and fugues, the work as a whole is not, nor is it intended to be, a mono- 
lithic monument such as Hindemith’s ‘ Ludus Tonalis’. Indeed at first 
sight the preludes adopt such diverse forms and styles, and so whole- 
heartedly, that one is tempted to consider them as pastiche without 
personality. There are examples of sarabande, passacaglia, variations, of 
perky march and symphonic scherzo, and the opening phrases of the C% 
minor prelude are so like those of the first E> prelude of the “ 48”’ as to 
invite the odious comparison. Yet beneath this surface there is a con- 
siderable and resourceful mind, occasionally garrulous and uncritical (as 
in some of the longer fugues) but of such distinction and inventiveness as 
to disarm one’s all too ready suspicions of an eclectic style. The fugues 
are full of character and many have subjects which flout rules of thumb. 
One of the most charming, the A major, consists of nothing but the notes 
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Shostakovich is bold enough to use 
-subjects when it suits his purpose. 
* Melody’ and ‘ Scherzino ’ 
turned as new pins, and the second with 
rical gift and is a pleasure to play. 
i. a 

Universal Edition, 5s. 6d.). 
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for piano and wind instru- 
Their thematic 


ymposed -in differs in 


1e first movement in particular, and to varying 


gives the harmony a certain crisp, dry 


extent welcome contrast to the extreme 


at seems to 


be more usual in his music 


kot wear much better than persistent 


less thick than in the ‘ Andante 
although often far from pianistic, is 
What is still lacking is sufficient 


variety of texture or rhythm, for which Skalkottas seems to have had little 


“| pedestrian, it seems to be one of his 


more accessible but less interesting works, in a similar class to that of the 


‘Ten Sketches ’ It has been edited for publication by Jannis 
Papa annoUu 
< } «a < * 

Ihe * Passacaglia ’, taken from a set of ‘32 Piano Pieces ’ and edited 


as far as the c IMposer *s character 


the passacaglia is a serial form, and it is also dodecaphonic, the passa- 
aglia-bass being a nine-note row, with two additional notes appearing 
n most of the variations as grace-notes to the eighth note, and the twelfth 
ote being included in the first chord of the harmonic progression above 
he bass theme. This progression 1S extremely elaborate and thic a but 
he limitations of two hands on one keyboard compel Skalkottas to split 
| it at its thickest into two s¢ parate stral ds, which makes the progression 
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Weismann, Julius, 14 Etiden for Piano, Op. 109. (Birnbach, Berl: 


Der Fugenbaum, 24 Preludes and Fugues in all the keys for Pia: 
Op. 150. (Gerig, Cologne.) 

Was there ever a more singular method of treating folk music than that 
of Bart6k? These simple tunes are wreathed round with the ferox 
meditations of the most powerful and astringent musical mind of our ti 
The Op. 20 ‘ Improvisations’ are a reprint of the Universal Edit 
complete with their familiar open-type title; these are elaborate settir 
quite difficult in parts; the ‘ Three Hungarian Folk-Tunes’ are mu 
easier and simpler harmonically; they bear no Universal Edition imp: 
and are dated 1942, but there is a set of the same name dating from 104, 
and this may be it. 

The * Four Balkan Dances’ by Bibalo treat tunes of the same stamp 
as those in the Bartok, and the third is obviously based on the “ night 
music ”’ idiom of Bartok’s last period; but there the resemblance ends, for 
the harmony of all of them is quite innocent and the piano writing 
‘effective’ in a clear, popular way. Brilliant and cheerful, these 
settings are unpretentious and pleasant. 

The first large-scale composition from Cyril Scott for a long time, his 
new Sonata is the work of a veteran. At this time of day it is hardly 
possible to consider it in any other way than in isolation, forgetting the 
past; and this may throw a rather harsh light upon it. You cannot 
construct a sonata out of short, very rich harmonic progressions of not 
more than two or three bars each, with not much logical connection 
between them, coupled with purely decorative and non-structural 
passages. Next, how horrifyingly rich, how reminiscent of the ** barber's 
shop chord ” type of improvisation this kind of writing is; after a while 
one longs for a sharp, astringent chord that has not been cloyin 
altered for maximum “‘ effect ’’. All this might be tolerable in a short 
fancy piece, but not in a sonata. The whole style is wrong, and the 
methods cannot stand lengthy exposition. This Sonata might well serv 
several young contemporaries as a lesson in what happens to a composer 
who overworks a fashionable idiom in his youth. 

In the Szalowski Suite various piano and harpsichord figurations 
meet in a style in which Scarlatti and the impressionists also meet with 
quite mingling. There is a preponderance of two-part writing and a 
general clean air of business, with a gentle fizz of dissonance of the kind 
that makes play with diminished fifths and major seconds. ‘The first 
movement is a wavering moderato in simple ternary form; the slow 
pastorale after Scarlatti; the finale pays homage to C. P. E. Bach’s ‘ Solfeg- 
gietto’. Asmall, harmless thing without much originality: quite pleasant 

It gives one an odd feeling to read the Weismann Preludes 
Fugues. To begin with, the title and the cover with its picture of a 
fir-tree suggest cosy romantic German music of 1850 or thereab: 
Inside is the usual homage to J. S. B., almost comic in the case of the fi: 
prelude, in which the patent imitation of Book 1 No. 1 has, over 


broken chord semiquavers, a cantabile tune. . . . For the rest, the pieces 
are written with competence, with a touch of Schumann and a suspici 
of Reger, against an overwhelmingly Bachian background. An odd 


feature is that most of the preludes are fast and most of the fugues slow 
Ihe paper is horrid, and confirms the suspicion that the music has be¢ 
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cept in storage since 1850; but on turning to the publisher’s imprint, one 
receives the jolt of finding that it was written in 1943-46. The études, on 
ther hand. Suggest the ( h pin set and their cover the 1920s. ‘| hey 


( 


ire a little more original than the contrapuntal essays, and No. 10, 


written without bar-lines. is quite impressive. Although by no means 
nasterpieces, considered purely as music, both albums are useful and 
tructive teaching material for fairly advanced pupils en oe 


Liebermann, Rolf, Chi Love-Sor for Voice and Piano. Universal 
Edition, 4s. 6d 
Seiber, Matyas, D) \/ , n Lieder for Soprat ind = Clarinet. 
Universal Edit 
Liebermann’s four so1 ire another of 


his examples of twelve-note 


usic without tears, in w h the series is reduced to a couple of chords 
repeated over and over again in one inversion or another, with arpeggios 

hem for melody Here it is divided into the two whole-tone scales, 
which Liebermann then happily puts down in regular alternation 
throughout. with the notes within each scale variously shuffled. The 
effect is as Chinese, as prettily cloving and as completely boring as any 
ther kind of unrelieved whole-tone musi Phe piano part is a reduction 
tions by Eric Smith of tl 


Seiber’s songs are a very early work composed In 1924, grotesquely 


an orchestral accompaniment for strings and harp. ‘There are English 


*Cserman texts 





settings of nonsense verses The first consists mainly of rapid 
ile-] runs for both voice and clarinet, in canonic imitation. The 
ond is in a comic da capo form. composed in strict melodic serial tech- 


nique on a nine-note row, and therefore also canonic, in the same sense 
in many respects in the same manner as Stravinsky's recent works, 
h for an entirely different musical effect. The third is a miniature 


rondo. with a smooth diatonic vocal phrase as the recurring 

principal theme, repeated seven times (reaching the dominant at the 

rth recurrence). at companied by a very chromatu leaping faccalo part 

the clarinet. which also provides the very brief * episodes in the 

me stvle. The vocal line is not excessively dith ilt, and the three songs 

k as though they would make an effective and amusing recital group. 
lhe text. as far as it is in anv language, is in German only Cc. M. 

New Miniature Score Eulenburg. London, Ziirich, Stuttgart, New 


York 

Boccherini, Serenad lor 2 Violin Bass, 2 Oboes and 2 Horns, ed. by 
Karl Haas. ¥%s 

Haydn, Symphor N { Le Matin’, in D major, ed. by H. (¢ 
Robbins Landot { ad 

Leo. Sinfonia in G minor (Introduction to the oratorio * Santa Elena 
al Calvario ’), ed. by Robert Englander , 

Mozart. Concerto in F major fot Piano and Orchestra, K hie se ed. by 
Hans Redlich. 6s . . 
_ Concerto in D major tor Piar and Orchestra, K 151, ed. by 
Hans Redlicl ,, 

Nussio, Otmar, F/scapad l les for Orchestwa 5s. Od 

Z. idor, Jeno dD me? for String Orchestra. 5s 6d 











CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of * Music @ Letters’ 


SCHUBERT’S ‘ NEBENSONNEN ’ 
Sir, 

Some time ago I bought the Decca records LNT 2799 and LNT 2800 
of Schubert’s ‘ Winterreise’. I very much admire the performances ot 
Schmitt-Walter and Giesen, and also the marvellous recording 

Reading the note on LXT 2800 I find this statement: “. . . * Die 
Nebensonnen ’, which is something of an enigma owing to the dificult, 
of determining precisely what Miller intended the * three suns’ to 
symbolize.”’ ‘Vhe fact is that .Vebensonnen are a very interesting phenome- 
non, and I am somewhat surprised that they should be spoken of as an 
enigma, Very occasionally atmospheric conditions are such that 
numerous tiny ice crystals of clearly defined shape form in the upper 
regions, making a sort of circle round the sun. Jn very special circum- 
stances this circle has three points of radiation. I myself once witnessed 
this marvellous phenomenon in October 1Q10) flor several minutes, with 
a reflection on the opposite half of the sky. Popular superstition holds 
that it presages a greal calamity for him who beholds it: but I was on mi 
way to see my future wife, and we are still very happy. 

Details of this atmospheric phenomenon should be obtainable fron 
any meteorological oflice, and it is also dealt with in * Die Haloer- 
scheinungen * by R. Mever (Hamburg, 1929 

Both Miller and Schubert knew of this superstition, and both 
believed in it, as many people still do. In the mental depression in which 
the poet tells us of his vision he feels that the path the lover is taking has 
no return, that his fate will allow him no escape; he summons up all his 
courage and confronts the phenomenon bravely, since it prophesies that 
death will soon come to claim him. 

In January of this year the * three suns ”’ were seen in many parts 0 
Sweden, though the occurrence is very rare 

Almelo, Holland, J. H. W. van Dix 

26 March 1956. 
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‘‘An ideal mirror of the best musical thought of America and of the world”’ 
— PERCY GRAINGER 


THE MUSICAL QUARTERLY 


Founded in 1915 by Rudolph E. Schirmer 


Long regarded as one of the world’s most distinguished musical publications, the 
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is paid to biographical and analytical studies of contemporary composers. 
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Reduced subscription price per instalment DM 8.7§ 


VOLUMES | TO IV HAVE BEEN 
PUBLISHED 


this work is obviously going to be used internationally. It 
will certainly have to form part of every respectable musical 
ary | over the world ; Music and Letters 
We can now safely affirm that MGG will be the musical vade 
ecum of a generation to come.’ Musical Quarterly 
ecures for 1 tremendous undertaking an unique and 
ynourable place among the great musical dictionaries of this 
ve Dr. H. F. Redlich, Letchworth, England 
in enterprise of gigantic dimensions and of monumental 
importance publication bound to become a landmark in the 
als of musicological research.” 


Journal of the American Musicological Societ 


As the vi ies of MGG continue to come from the press, the 
reader finds his attitude of high respect transformed into some- 
thing approaching awe. Certainly no musical reference book can 

ake a claim to higher greatness. Already the initials MGG 

ive a familiar ring, and ‘Is it in MGG yet?’ is becoming a 
common question in halls of musical learning.” Notes 
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edited by Johannes Wolf {7 
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LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 
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Kinsky, completed and edited by Hans Halm. C7 7s. 
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by Albert Fuchs 39s. 


This is the fifth edition of the standard guide to the value of 
string instruments and has been re-edited by Hans Edler. 
Makers are listed by countries and the present-day value is 
given in German marks. Text in German. 
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by Wolfgang Schmieder dls. 6d. 


The book contains a list of all articles and writings on 
musical subjects published in the years 1950 and 1951, 
classified under various headings such as ‘History’, 
‘Biography, ‘Instruments’, etc., with details of the 
publications in which they appeared. 
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